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Hunting  for  Foxes 


Capturing  the  Potential  of  Outlier  Ideas  in  the 
Intelligence  Community 

Clint  Watts  and  John  E.  Brennan 


Outlier: 

—A  data  point  far  outside  the 
norm  for  a  variable  or  pop¬ 
ulation; 

— An  observation  that  ‘devi¬ 
ates  so  much  from  other 
observations  as  to  arouse 
suspicions  that  it  was  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  different  mech¬ 
anism"; 

—A  value  that  is  “dubious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  research¬ 
er”; 

— A  contaminant. 

Source:  J .  Osborne,  'The  Power  of  outliers 
(and  why  researchers  should  ALWAYS 
check  for  them),"  http://pareon- 
Iine.net/htm/v9n6 


In  war  you  will  generally 
find  that  the  enemy  has  at 
any  ti me  three  courses  of 
action  open  to  him.  Of 
those  three;  he  will  invari¬ 
ably  choose  the  fourth. 

— Helmuth  Von  Moltke 

With  that  quip,  Von  Moltke 
may  have  launched  a  spirited 
debate  within  his  intelligence 
staff.  The  modern  version  of  the 
debate  can  be  said  to  exist  in 
the  cottage  i  ndustry  that  has 
been  built  on  the  examination 
and  explanation  of  intelligence 
failures,  surprises,  omissions, 
and  shortcomings.1  The  contri¬ 
butions  of  notable  scholars  to 
the  discussion  span  multiple 
analytic  generations,  and  each 
expresses  points  with  equal 
measures  of  regret,  fervor,  and 
hope.  Their  diagnoses  and  their 
prescriptions  are  sadly  similar, 
however,  suggesting  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  are  lost  on 
each  succeeding  generation  of 
analysts  and  managers  or  that 
the  processes  and  culture  of 


intelligence  analysis  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  evolution.  It  is  with  the 
same  regret,  fervor,  and  hope 
that  we  offer  our  own  observa¬ 
tions  on  avoiding  intelligence 
omissions  and  surprise.  Our 
intent  is  to  explore  the 
ingrained  bias  against  outliers, 
the  potential  utility  of  outliers, 
and  strategies  for  deliberately 
considering  them. 

Of  all  the  examinations  of 
intelligence  surprise  and  fail¬ 
ure,  Richards  Heuer  provides 
perhaps  the  most  succinct  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  problem: 

Major  intelligence  fail¬ 
ures  are  usually  caused 
by  failures  of  an  a  lysis,  n  ot 
failures  of  collection.  Rele¬ 
vant  in  forma  ti  on  i  s 
discounted,  misinter¬ 
preted,  ignored,  rejected, 
or  overlooked  because  it 
fails  to  fit  a  prevailing 
mental  model  or  mind -set. 

I  n  his  construction,  Heuer 
identifies  three  reasons  infor¬ 
mation  is  omitted  from  consid- 


1  David  Moore  (2011),  RobJ  ohnston  (2005),  Warren  Fishbein  and  Gregory  Treverton 
(2004),  J  ack  Davis  (2003,  2002),  Richards  Heuer  (1999),  Christopher  Brady  (1993),  J .  J . 
Wirtz  (1991),  Ephraim  Kam  (1988),  Richard  Betts  (1982,  1978),  Abraham  Ben-Zvi  (1979), 
Richard  W.  Shryock  (1977),  Avi  Schlaim  (1976),  Michael  Handel  (1976),  Charles  Fisk 
(1972),  and  Klaus  Knorr  (1964)  have  explored  some  of  the  well-known  ones.  See  source 
note  for  bibliographic  information  on  these  works. 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author.  Nothing  in  the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  govern¬ 
ment  endorsement  of  its  factual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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The  Wisdom  in  Outliers 


Outliers  are  data  and  hypotheses  that  analysts  may  too  quickly 
dismiss. 


eration,  one  that  leads  to  its 
misinterpretation,  and  one  that 
leads  to  information  being 
unavoidably  overlooked,  sug¬ 
gesting  it  is  outside  the  ana¬ 
lyst's  view  or  access.  I  n  H euer's 
analysis,  60  percent  of  the 
sources  of  the  problem  may  be 
attributable  to  analysts  choos¬ 
ing  to  throw  out  data.  What 
kind  of  information  is  likely  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  discarded 
data?J  ohnston  and  others  who 
see  confirmation  bias  at  play 
would  describe  it  as  informa¬ 
tion  that  does  not  conform  to  an 
analyst's  expectations,  fails  to 
align  with  the  I  ntelligence 
Community's  (1C)  preconceived 
notions  of  a  problem,  or  directly 
challenges  analytic  lines  in 
which  managers  have  confi¬ 
dence.  These  discarded  pieces  of 
data  may  be  viewed  as  outliers. 

What  Are  Outliers  and  Why 
Do  They  Matter? 

Outliers  have  an  unfortunate 
reputation:  they  are  suspect, 
different,  error,  deviation, 
fraudulent.  Throughout  life  we 
are  trained  and  encouraged  to 
think  of  them  negatively.  If  they 
do  not  fit  the  data  of  our  nor¬ 
mal  distribution,  we  are  often 


encouraged  to  ignore  them, 
purge  them,  or  delete  them. 
This  tendency  is  very  powerful 
and  very  useful.  It  keeps  us 
from  pursuing  many  strange 
ideas. 

What  are  outl  i  ers  i  n  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  intelligence  profes¬ 
sion?  Outliers  are  data  and 
hypotheses  that  analysts  may 
too  quickly  dismiss.  They  may 
be  the  imaginative,  even  pre¬ 
scient  analyses  policymakers 
cannot  bring  themselves  to 
believe.  I  ntelligence  analysts 
generally  possess  healthy  doses 
of  skepticism  to  help  them 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  hubris  and 
self-delusion,  but,  sadly,  this  is 
insufficient,  for  the  outliers 
that  ultimately  proveto  be  the 
seeds  of  surprise  are  outland¬ 
ish,  unthinkable,  and  wholly 
anomalous.  For  example: 

•  Russia  would  destabilize  the 
balance  of  power  by  deploy¬ 
ing  tactical  nuclear  missiles  in 
Cuba.2 

•  North  Vietnam  would  invade 
South  Vietnam  in  the  spring 
of  1975,  resulting  in  thecom- 
pl  ete  col  I  apse  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.3 


•  An  Islamic  cleric  would  dis¬ 
tribute  sermons  via  cassettes, 
and  the  I  ranian  people  would 
then  overthrow  their  govern¬ 
ment.4 

•  Yugoslavia  would  not  remain 
intact  through  the  1990s.5 

•  A  construction  company 
owner  from  Saudi  Arabia 
would  declare  war  on  the 

U  nited  States  and  destroy  two 
US  embassies,  a  US  Navy 
destroyer,  and  conduct  an 
attack  on  US  soil  that  would 
kill  thousands. 

•  Saddam  Hussein  would  aban¬ 
don  his  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (WMD)  program. 

•  A  fruit  vendor's  self-immola¬ 
tion  in  Tunisia  would  set  off  a 
firestorm  of  demonstrations 
for  self-determination  across 
the  Near  East. 

Examples  from  the  finance 
industry. 

Not  only  do  we  find  outliers 
impossible  to  take  seriously,  but 
we  dismiss  the  accurate  reader 
of  outliers  as  someone  with 
extrahuman  powers.  Take  War¬ 
ren  Buffett.  His  ability  to  beat 
his  peers  and  the  markets  on  a 
consistent  basis  has  earned  him 
the  moniker  the  "Oracle  of 


2  The  Special  NIE  on  Cuba  records  the  IC’s  unwillingness  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba.  This  required  analysts  to  ignore  eight  refugee 
reports  (outliers)  out  of  thousands  of  reports  as  bad  data,  https://www.cia.gov/library/center-for-the-study-of-intelligence/csi-publications/csi-studies/stud- 
ies/vol51no3/revisiting-sherman-kent20 19s-defense-of-snie-85-3-62.html 

3  Interagency  Intelligence  Memorandum,  "Response  to  National  Security  Study  Memorandum  213--Part  I:  I  ntelligence  Appraisal— Fac¬ 
tors  Influencing  the  Course  of  Events  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  over  the  Next  Five  Years,"  18  November  1974.  Accessed  6  December 
2011  at  http://gateway.proquest.com.openurl?url_ver=Z39.88-2004&res_dat^ri:dnsa&rtf_dat^ri:dnsa:article:CVW01271. 

4  NSC  staffer  Gary  Sick  later  concluded,  “The  Iranian  re  volution...  refused  to  conform  to  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  day,  and  contemporary  analyses 
often  had  more  to  say  about  the  prejudices  and  assumptions  of  the  observer  than  about  the  new  reality  being  created  in  the  mosques  and  in  the  streets  of  Iran.” 
Gary  Sick,  All  Fall  Down:  America’s  Tragic  Encounter  with  Iran  (New  York:  Random  House,  1985),  106. 

5  In  this  case,  the  I  ntelligence  Community  correctly  estimated  the  situation,  but  was  considered  the  outlier  in  a  policy  community  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  that  forecast.  (Based  on  interview  with  the  Nl  E  author,  August  2011). 
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Omaha."  Yet  he  possesses  no 
oracular  powers.  I  nstead,  he 
deeply  investigates  the  com¬ 
pany  he  is  considering  invest¬ 
ing  in.  He  visits  it  and  gets  to 
know  the  leaders  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  Then  he  conducts  a 
detailed  financial  analysis  of 
the  fi  rm  to  determi  ne  its  worth, 
and  he  patiently  waits  for  the 
markets  to  distort  the  price  to  a 
low  enough  level  that  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  in.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  wisdom  of  the  outlier 
trouncing  the  wisdom  of  the 
crowds. 

In  hindsight,  Buffett  looks 
like  a  genius,  but  he  looked  the 
fool  when  he  put  his  entire  life 
savi  ngs  i  nto  a  si  ngl  e  company 
for  his  first  investment,  with  no 
diversification  and  no  hedging, 
something  his  peers  could  have 
easily  perceived  as  blind  reck¬ 
lessness.  He  defied  all  the  basic 
conventions  and  accepted 
norms  of  investing.  It  appears 
that  making  the  first  outlier 
call  requires  not  only  deep  con¬ 
viction  backed  up  by  solid  anal¬ 
ysis,  but  also  professional 
courage.  Not  everyone  demon¬ 
strates  this  courage.  Our  per¬ 
sonal  relations  and  our  desire 
for  group  cohesion  often  stifle 
dissent.6  For  example, 

A  n  economi st  atYaleU  ni- 
versity,  [Robert]  5  hi  Her  is 
a  leading  scholar,  a  ten¬ 
ured  professor,  an 
innovator,  and  the  author 
of  the  2000  book  I  r  ratio¬ 
nal  Exuberancy  which 
warned  the  boom  in  the 


This  example  demonstrates  how  uncomfortable  it  can  some¬ 
times  be  to  hold  a  contrarian  or  outlier  idea. 


tech  stocks  was  really  a 
bubbles et  to  burst.  He 
wrote  in  a  2005  edition  of 
Irrational  Exuberance 
that  there  could  be  "a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the 
rate  of  personal  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  which  could  lead  to  a 
secondary  string  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  of  financial 
institutions  as  well." A 
recession  would  follow, 
perhaps  even  “ world - 
wi de" Thus,  R obert 
Shi  Her  can  reasonably 
cl ai  m  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  economists  who  pre¬ 
dicted  the  disaster  of 
2008.  Uni  ike  anyone  else, 
he  was  a  member  of  a 
panel  that  advises  the 
president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  But  when  the  advi¬ 
sory  panel  met  in  2002 
and  2003,  Shi  Her  did  not 
shout  and  jump  up  and 
down  on  the  table  "I  felt 
the  need  to  use  restraint, " 
he  recalled.  The  consen¬ 
sus  in  the  group  was  that 
there  was  no  bubble  and 
no  need  to  raise  interest 
rates.  To  suggest  other¬ 
wise  was  distinctly 
un  comfortabl  e  Shi  Her  did 
makethis point,  but  "I  did 
so  very  gently,  and  felt 
vulnerable  expressing 
such  quirky  views.  Deviat¬ 
ing  too  far  from  consensus 
leaves  one  feeling  poten¬ 


tially  ostracized  from  the 
group,  with  the  risk  that 
one  may  be  terminated.  "7 

This  example  demonstrates 
how  uncomfortable  it  can  some¬ 
times  be  to  hold  a  contrarian  or 
outlier  idea. 

Examples  from  within  the 
1C. 

Consider  the  "heretics"  of  the 
I C  who  have  dabbl  ed  i  n  the  dark 
arts  of  open-mindedness  and 
radical  skepticism.  One  of  our 
earliest  cases  can  be  traced  to 
the  autumn  of  1952.  That  year  a 
group  of  open-source  transla¬ 
tors  in  the  Foreign  Documents 
Division  and  analysts  at  CIA 
noticed  differences  in  the  way 
Russian  and  Chinese  propa¬ 
ganda  treated  common  subjects, 
especially  in  their  descriptions 
of  communism.  The  analysts 
focused  on  specific  omissions  in 
the  Chinese— a  striking  exam- 
pi  e  was  absence  of  the  term 
"Stalinism"— even  while  propa¬ 
ganda  continued  to  embrace 
M  arxism-Leni  nism.  The  group 
made  other  observations  in  1953 
and  in  1954  after  the  death  of 
J  osef  Stalin.  These  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  failed  to  con- 
vi  nee  thei  r  col  I  eagues, 
managers,  and  policy-makers 
who  were  convi  need  that  com- 
munism  was  an  indivisible  bloc. 
They  remained  unconvinced  a 
Si  no-Soviet  split  was  happening 
until  Russia  and  China  fought 
each  other  briefly  in  1969. 8 


6  There  are  strong  incentives  for  analysts  to  be  loyal  to  their  issue  managers  and  group  chiefs. 

7  D.  Gardner,  Future  Babble  (New  York:  Dutton,  2011),  106-107. 
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More  surprising,  both  the  “at-large” and  “professional” respons¬ 
es  selected  the  “Status  Quo/No  Change”  option  at  high  rates. 


It  turns  out  that  our  analysts 
were  not  alone  in  this  convic¬ 
tion.  An  even  greater  heretic 
than  the  analysts  on  China 
drew  the  same  conclusion 
al  most  half  a  year  before  the  I C 
analysts  fi  rst  gave  credence  to 
the  idea.  I  n  February  1952, 
Franz  Borkenau,  a  "student  of 
history,  Comintern  organiza¬ 
tion  man,  freelancejournalist 
and  historian,  father  of  Krem- 
linology,  and  philosopher  of  his¬ 
tory"  wrote  an  analysis  for  the 
US  Department  of  State,  which 
began: 

In  the  view  of  this  writer  a 
profound  conflict  between  the 
Communist  regimes  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  of  China  is  in  the  long 
run  as  certain  as  anything 
predictable  in  politics.  Its 
necessity  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  very  simple 
formula.  Totalitarian  regimes 
live  by  an  inherent  urge  to 
establish  their  absolute, 
“totalitarian”  control  as  far 
as  they  can.  A  totalitarian 
regime,  and  more  especially 
the  Russian  regime,  is  striv¬ 
ing  for  absolute  world 
domination.  It  therefore  can¬ 
not  have  genuine  allies,  but 
must  try  to  subjugate  every¬ 
thing  within  its  reach.  This  is 
incompatible  with  the  obvi¬ 
ous  Chinese  quest  for 
national  independence. 9 


Flow  might  US  foreign  policy 
toward  China  have  been  differ¬ 
ent  if  the  I C  and  the  White 
FI  ouse  had  come  to  accept  the 
feasibility  of  this  outlandish 
idea  in  1953  or  1954?  Perhaps  it 
would  not  have  changed  our 
commitment  to  the  Chi  nese 
Nationalists  and  Taiwan,  and  it 
is  unlikely  to  have  colored  our 
thi nki ng  toward  Chi na's  entry 
into  the  Korean  War.  Yet  imag- 
i  ne  if  the  U  nited  States  had 
taken  before  1967  Richard 
N  ixon's  advice  of  that  year,  "We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  leave 
China  forever  outside  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  nations,  thereto  nurture 
its  fantasies,  cherish  its  hates, 
and  threaten  its  neighbors."10 
Would  the  "Domino Theory" 
have  carri  ed  the  same  wei  ght? 
Would  we  have  intervened  in 
Vietnam  to  the  degree  we  did? 

The  Quest  for  the  Wisdom 
of  Crowds 

The  first  phase  of  collection 
and  the  insight. 

Our  interest  in  outliers  was 
born  out  of  I  nternet-based  sur¬ 
veying  that  Clint  Watts  under¬ 
took  on  2  J  anuary  2011.  The 
purpose  of  that  survey  was  to 
test  the  abi  I  ity  of  crowds  to  make 
accurate  hypotheses  about 
future  counterterrorism  issues  in 
the  event  of  Usama  Bin  Laden's 
death.  The  survey  attracted  a  lit- 


tl  e  over  30  voters  (we  wi  II  cal  I 
this  the  "at  large"  sample).  An 
additional  30  respondents  (pro¬ 
fessionals  known  by  the  author 
to  have  significant  terrorism  and 
counterterrorism  expertise)  were 
queried  separately,  resulting  in 
two  samples  of  30  or  more  vot¬ 
ers  each.11 

As  we  reviewed  the  survey 
design  and  sample  test  results, 
we  noted  how  frequently  respon¬ 
dents  selected  what  appeared  to 
be  safe  or  conventional  ?nswers. 
The  "at-large"  sample  made 
selections  that  would  be 
expected  from  people  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  mainstream 
media.  The  professionals'  selec¬ 
tions  suggested  they  had  some 
unique  knowledge  that  steered 
them  away  from  popular  senti¬ 
ment— although  they  too  herded 
or  clustered  together  around  cer¬ 
tain  answers.  More  surprising, 
both  the  "at-large"  and  "profes¬ 
sional"  responses  selected  the 
"Status  Quo/N  o  Change"  option 
at  high  rates  across  all  ques¬ 
tions  (see graph  on  facing  page). 

The  results  of  this  initial  sur¬ 
vey  prompted  us  to  consider  an 
entirely  different  hypothesis: 
outliers  in  the  survey  might 
provide  more  important 
insights  into  a  post-Bin  Laden, 
non-status  quo  world.  Those 
that  responded  outside  the 
"typical"  responses  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  group  and  especially 


8  Harold  Ford.  “Calling  the  Sino-Soviet  Split:  The  CIA  and  Double  Demonology.”  Studies  in  Intelligence.  Winter  98-99.  https://www.cia.gov/library/center- 
for-the-study-of-intelligence/csi-publications/csi-studies/studies/winter98_99/art05.html 

9  J.  Tashjean,  “The  Sino-Soviet  Split:  Borkenau’s  Predictive  Analysis  of  1952.”  China  Quarterly,  No.  94  (1983):  342-61. 

10  “Asia  After  Vietnam,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  XLVI  (October  1967):  121. 

11  The  authors  do  not  believe  that  a  sample  of  30  adequately  represents  a  “crowd.”  However,  such  a  sample  size  could  easily  reflect  the  approximate  size  of  a 
team  of  community  analysts  grappling  with  an  intelligence  problem. 
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Status  Quo  Bias:  Percentage  of 


for  an  option  other  than  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  became  particularly 
interesting  to  us.  Those  provid¬ 
ing  outlying  responses  also 
often  provided  their  reasoning 
in  the  question's  comment  sec¬ 
tion.  This  suggested  that  they 
anticipated  their  answer  broke 
from  mainstream  views.  Their 
responses  and  comments  pro¬ 
vided  the  richest  insights  and 
prompted  us  to  alter  the 
i  ntended  purpose  of  the  sur¬ 
veys.  This  insight  prompted  us 
to  ask,  "H  ow  can  we  fi  nd  the 
most  insightful  outlier  opinions 
i  n  a  crowd  of  responses?" 

The  second  phase  of 
collection. 

From  March  to  April  2011,  we 
crafted  a  more  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  desi  gned  to  eval  uate  sev¬ 
eral  key  dimensions  of  al 
Qaeda's  future.  The  "Al  Qaeda's 
Strategy  2011-2012"  survey 
queried  visitors  to  the  Watts 
blog,  SelectedWisdom.com,  and 
personal  contacts  of  ours  begin¬ 
ning  on  27  April  2011.  The 
strategy  pol  I  asked  respon¬ 
dents  to  answer  11  questi  ons  on 
the  future  of  al  Qaeda  i  n  a 
post-Bin  Laden  world.  The  sur¬ 
vey  concluded  by  asking  respon¬ 
dents  to  esti  mate  thei  r 
confidence  level  and  to  provide 
demographic  background  on 
their  profession,  education, 
international  experience,  and 
information  sources.  Alto¬ 
gether,  325  respondents 
answered  this  survey  to  some 
degree  (82  percent  completed 
all  questions).12  Little  did  we 


know  how  prescient  the  survey 
would  become. 

Fortuitous  events 

US  Special  Operations  forces 
killed  Usama  Bin  Laden  on 
2  May  2011,  only  five  days  after 
we  had  initiated  the  "Al  Qaeda's 
Strategy  2011-2012"  survey. 

Bin  Laden's  death  provided  a 
unique  opportunity  to  compare 
perspectives  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after 
the  elimination  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  key  leader.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  2  May  2011,  we 
conducted  a  third  web-based 
pol  I ,  i  nd  udi  ng  agai  n  the  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  initial  "post-Bin 
Laden"  poll  of  2J  anuary  2011 
and  some  of  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  queried  the  week  before  in 
the  "Al  Qaeda's  Strategy 
2011- 2012" survey.  From 2  May 
2011  through  20  M  ay  2011,  160 
voters  participated,  answering 
11  questions  about  the  implica¬ 


tions  of  Bin  Laden's  death.13 
L  i  ke  the  previ  ous  week's  pol  I , 
this  survey  asked  respondents 
to  rate  thei  r  confi  dence  and  pro- 
vide  demographic  information 
on  their  profession  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Combined,  the  two  polls 
engaged  just  under  400  respon¬ 
dents,  who  answered  com¬ 
pletely.  The  survey  provided 
raw  material  with  which  to 
eval  uate  the  noti  on  of  outl  i  ers. 

Interpreting  the  results. 

I  n  the  second  and  third  sur¬ 
veys  we  deliberately  sought 
outliers.  This  required  a  much 
different  survey  design.  First, 
the  poll  consisted  of  cognition 
problems,  and  most  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  highly  complex  coun¬ 
terterrorism  issues  truly 
requiring  some  expertise.  For 
example,  the  question,  "What 
will  be  the  chief  consequence  of 
Usama  bin  Laden's  death?"  pro¬ 
vided  voters  12  options,  all  of 


12  The  AQ  Strategy  poll  collected  responses  from  325  unique  voters.  However,  only  82  percent  of  the  respondents  completed  all  of  the  survey’s  questions.  The 
responses  were  collected  between  27  April  2011  and  17  May  2011. 

13  The  post-Bin  Laden  poll  executed  on  2  May  2011  included  some  of  the  same  voters  from  the  “Al  Qaeda’s  Strategy  2011-2012”  poll  from  the  week  of 
27  April  201 1  and  the  first  post-Bin  Laden  poll  conducted  on  2  January  2011.  For  this  third  overall  poll  and  second  “post-Bin  Laden”  poll,  there  were  160 
total  respondents  and  85  percent  completed  all  questions  asked. 
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which  were  interrelated  and 
required  respondents  to  think 
through  the  dynamics  of  each 
response  in  picking  their  best 
estimate.  This  complexity  (not 
unlike  real  life)  appeared  in 
most  cases  to  push  voters  to  the 
status  quo. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  under¬ 
stand  the  relationship  between 
the  opinions  of  respondents  and 
the  information  sources  upon 
which  they  based  their  opin¬ 
ions.  Our  crowdsourced  sample 
predominately  consisted  of  E ng- 
lish-speaking  Americans  with 
limited  international  travel.  For 
the  most  part,  these  respon¬ 
dents  receive  terrorism-related 
information  via  mainstream 
television  and  newspapers,  with 
some  social  media  commentary 
on  mainstream  media  content. 
This  limited  Western  informa¬ 
tion  stream  contributed  to  herd¬ 
ing  around  common  Western 
media  perspectives.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  "Post-UBL  Survey" 

(2  May)  asked,  "Which  al  Qaeda 
leader  has  the  necessary  attri¬ 
butes  to  become  al  Qaeda's 
global  leader?" The  majority 
selected  "Ayman  al-Zawa- 
hi ri " — a  commonly  cited  figure 
in  global  media  usually  referred 
to  as  "the  number-two  man  in 
al  Qaeda."  Selecting  this 
response  was  logical  and 
expected.  Flowever,  the  first 
person  identified  as  interim 
leader  of  al  Qaeda  and  poten¬ 
tial  successor  to  Bin  Laden  was 
instead  Sayf  al-Adel,  a  long¬ 
time  al  Qaeda  veteran  not  well 
known  to  international  media. 
Of  130  respondents  to  this 


question,  only  five  selected  Sayf 
al-Adel,  and  only  one  respon¬ 
dent  pointed  to  al  J  azeera  as  an 
information  source.14 

While  Bin  Laden's  successor 
ultimately  turned  out  to  be 
Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  the  crowd 
demonstrated  the  potential  to 
be  swayed  by  popular  senti¬ 
ment  or  media  reporting.  For 
example,  the  academics  in  the 
sample  clustered  around  one 
answer  before  Bin  Laden's 
death  and  then  shifted  en 
masse  to  another  answer  after 
his  death.  This  raises  impor¬ 
tant  questions  about  whether  to 
use  outsi  de  academi  c  experts  to 
fill  knowledge  gaps  in  govern¬ 
ment  communities  or  for  assis¬ 
tance  with  estimating  the 
future  course  of  events. 

Third,  we  noted  from  Philip 
T etl  ock's  fi  ndi  ngs  i  n  Expert 
Political  J  udgment  and  Dan 
Gardner's  commentary  on  them 
in  Future  Babble  that  confi¬ 
dence  levels  may  be,  at  best, 
immaterial  and  at  worst,  decep¬ 
tive.  Even  so,  we  asked  respon¬ 
dents  to  esti  mate  thei  r 
confidence  in  the  responses 
they  provided  in  the  survey. 

Tetlock  conducted  an  experi¬ 
ment  over  many  years  collect¬ 
ing  more  than  27,000  expert 
judgments.  Tetlock  found  most 
expert  predi  cti  ons  were  no  more 
accurate  than  random  guess¬ 
ing.  Of  particular  interest  to 
the  question  of  confidence,  Tet¬ 
lock  looked  specifically  at  the 
accuracy  of  media  pundits,  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  bi  gger  the 
medi  a  profi  I  e  of  the  expert,  the 


14  Poll  results  #3,  http://selectedwisdom.com/?p=277 


lower  the  expert's  accuracy. 
Gardner  argued  that  media 
pundits  share  a  common  char¬ 
acteristic:  confidence.  A  talking 
head  who  hedges  or  appears 
dubious  does  not  attract  the 
same  ratings  that  a  bold  and 
confident  one  does.  We  prefer 
confidence,  but  are  we  good 
judges  of  confidence? 

Admittedly  our  sample  of 
"experts"  differed  from  T et- 
I ock's  "experts.”  While  some 
readers  may  argue  that  T et- 
I ock's  experts  do  not  resemble 
our  experts  in  the  way  they  con¬ 
sider  problems,  what  we  found 
in  our  suvey  is  consistent  with 
Tetl ock's  findings  that  accuracy 
and  confidence  levels  do  not 
necessarily  go  together.  We 
found  that  respondents  with 
master's  degrees  were  slightly 
more  confident,  on  average, 
than  respondents  with  PhDs. 
Even  more  i nteresti ng,  these 
respondents  were  more  confi¬ 
dent  than  individuals  with 
bachelor's  degrees,  but  so  were 
respondents  with  associate 
degrees  or  only  high  school 
diplomas! 

The  Theory  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Outliers:  Hunting  for 
Red  and  Brown  Foxes 

To  describe  the  kinds  of  cogni¬ 
tive  processes  he  saw  demon¬ 
strated  in  his  experiments, 
Tetlock  borrowed  from  a  Greek 
saying,  'The fox  knows  many 
thi  ngs,  but  the  hedgehog  knows 
one  big  thing,"that  was  popu¬ 
larized  in  I saiah  Berlin's  1953 
essay  The  Hedgehog  and  the 
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We  wanted  to  attempt  to  determine  if  education,  profession, 
and  information  sources  mattered  [in  the  creation  of  outlying 
ideas]. 


Fox.15 1  n  his  research,  Tetlock 
determined  that  it  was  how 
experts  think,  not  what  they 
think,  that  resulted  in  accurate 
future  forecasts,  and  he  charac¬ 
terized  his  experts  into  two  cat¬ 
egories  of  thinker.  The  better- 
than-average  prophets  he 
labeled  "foxes."16  Foxes 

thought  very  di  ff  er¬ 
ectly.  . .  they  had  no 
template  I  n stead,  they 
drew  information  and 
ideas  from  multiple 
sources  and  sought  to  syn¬ 
thesize  it.  They  were  seif- 
critical,  always  question¬ 
ing  whether  what  they 
believed  to  be  true  really 
was.  And  when  they  were 
shown  they  had  made 
mistakes,  they  didn't  try 
to  minimize;  hedge  or 
evade  They  simply 
acknowledged  they  were 
wrong  and  adjusted  their 
thinking  accordingly. 

M ost  of  all,  these  experts 
were  comfortabl  e  seei  n  g 
the  world  as  complex  and 
uncertain— so  comfort¬ 
able  that  they  tended  to 
doubt  the  abi  I  ity  of  any¬ 
one  to  predict  the  future 
That  resulted  in  a  para¬ 
dox:  the  experts  who  were 
more  accurate  than  oth¬ 
ers  tended  to  be  much  less 
confident  they  were 
right.17 


The  other  class  Tetlock  called 
hedgehogs.  These  were  individ¬ 
uals  who  were 

not  comfortable  with  com¬ 
plexity  or  uncertainty 
. . .  they  sought  to  reduce 
the  problem  to  some  core 
theoretical  theme... they 
used  that  theme  over  and 
over,  I  ike  a  template;  to 
stamp  out  predictions 
...these  experts  were  also 
more  confident  than  oth¬ 
ers  that  their  predictions 
were  accurate. . .  why 
wouldn 't  they  be?  They 
were  sure  their  One  Big 
I  dea  was  right  and  so  the 
predictions  they  stamped 
out  with  that  idea  must  be 
too18 

Where Tetlock's  labels 
accounted  only  for  attributes  of 
thought  he  saw  in  his  experts, 
we  also  wanted  to  account  for 
the  demographic  attributes  of 
individuals  we  surveyed,  in 
order  to  determi  ne  if  those 
qualities  (i.e.,  education,  profes¬ 
sion,  information  sources)  are 
influential.  To  characterize  the 
participants  in  our  surveys  we 
adopted  Tetlock's  labels  and 
created  variations  of  our  own.  If 
respondents'  answers  to  the 
demographic  questions  were 
withi  n  the  95  percenti  I  e  of 
responses,  they  were  consid¬ 


ered  to  have  typical  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics.  If  a 
respondent's  demographic 
response  represented  fewer 
than  5  percent  of  our  sample, 
then  the  respondent  was 
regarded  as  atypical  demo- 
graphically.  We  applied  the 
same  concept  to  respondents' 
answers  to  forecasti  ng  ques¬ 
tions,  identifying  those  that 
were  atypical  substantively. 

With  these  two  measures,  we 
created  four  categories  of 
respondents: 

•  Hedgehogs— those  with  typi¬ 
cal  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics  who  offered  typical 
substantive  responses 

•  Groundhogs— those  with 
atypical  demographics  but 
who  provided  typical  substan¬ 
tive  responses 

•  Brown  Foxes— those  with  typ¬ 
ical  demographics  but  who 
provided  outlier  substantive 
responses 

•  Red  Foxes— those  with  out¬ 
lier  demographic  and  outlier 
substantive  responses. 

We  suspect  that  analysts 
could  be  characterized  in  one  of 
these  four  ways,  though  it  is 
likely  that  their  characteristics 
will  change  over  the  course  of  a 


15  Gardner,  27. 

16  Tetlock  believes  that  we  are  not  permanently  typecast  in  these  categories;  rather,  each  time  we  make  an  analytic  judgment,  we  could  be  acting  as  a  fox  or  a 
hedgehog. 

17  Gardner,  26-27 

18  Ibid.,  26. 
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Typical  Views 

Outlier  Views 

and  Ideas 

and  Ideas 

Typical 

Demographics 

Hedgehog 

Brown  fox 

Atypical 

Demographics 

Groundhog 

Red  fox 

career,  depending  on  specific 
assignments,  the  demographics 
of  an  analytic  shop,  and  the 
knowledge  and  experience  the 
analyst  has  on  a  particular 
problem.  For  instance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  analyst  working  on 
the  CIA  analytic  team  research¬ 
ing  I  raq's  WMD  program  i  n 
2003,  the  team  contained  ana¬ 
lysts  who  could  be  described  as 
hedgehogs  and  one  groundhog. 
The  groundhog  acknowledged 
never  going  back  and  review¬ 
ing  the  earliest  Curveball 
reporting,  relying  rather  on  the 
synopsis  provided  by  the  hedge¬ 
hogs  on  the  team.19  When  the 
groundhog  went  back  and  read 
the  original  reports,  that  ana¬ 
lyst  started  to  demonstrate  fox- 
like  qualities. 

Armed  with  these  definitions, 
we  began  our  analysis  by  recod¬ 
ing  al  I  of  the  responses  i  nto 
choices  that  were  consistent 
with  the  sample  and  those  that 
were  outliers.  For  this  recod¬ 
ing,  we  gave  full  outlier  credit 
to  any  respondent  who  picked  a 
choice  that  5  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  or  less  selected.  We 
gave  partial  credit  to  respon¬ 
dents  who  were  right  at  the 
outlier  dividing  line,  especially 
when  the  outliers  made  up  5  to 
7  percent  of  the  responses  and 
it  was  impossibleto  distinguish 
them.  Some  of  our  questions  did 
not  result  in  a  clear  outlier 
minority;  instead,  the  respon¬ 
dents  might  have  split  60:40  on 
a  question,  so  we  gave  those  in 
the  40-percent  group  partial 
outlier  credit. 

N  ext  we  I  ooked  for  those 
respondents  who  provided  atyp¬ 


ical  demographic  responses  and 
outlying  responses,  i.e.,  sub¬ 
stantive  opinions  outside  of  the 
norm.  Then  we  rank-ordered 
them  based  on  the  degrees  to 
which  responses  were  outliers 
and  then  filtered  the  respon¬ 
dents  into  our  four  categories. 
Out  of  260  respondents,  73  per¬ 
cent  fit  the  "typical"  demo¬ 
graphics.  Flowever,  this  same 
group  also  provided  outlying 
ideas,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
focus  on  the  respondents  with 
the  highest  degree  of  outlier 
ideas.  We  selected  13  red  foxes 
(4  percent)  and  14  brown  foxes 
(4.3  percent).  The  21  ground¬ 
hogs  were  easily  identifiable 
and  formed  only  6.5  percent  of 
the  sample. 

Finally,  we  went  back  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  survey  and  isolated  the  responses 


from  the  red  and  brown  foxes  to 
compare  their  ideas  with  those  of  the 
overall  population.  As  expected,  we 
found  that  these  foxes  had  ideas  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  main  population.  For 
example,  when  asked  what  the  most 
likely  strategy  for  al  Qaeda  was  in  a 
post-UBL  environment,  the  foxes’ 
selections  spread  across  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  choices.  In  this  case,  the 
“irregular  warfare  attacks  inside 
Pakistan  to  erode  Pakistani-US 
cooperation”  choice  received  the 
highest  votes  (22  percent)  by  the 
population  and  the  strongest  concen¬ 
tration  of  interest  by  the  foxes. 

I  n  one  experiment  we  cannot 
begin  to  understand  whether 
attention  should  be  given  to  the 
outlier  ideas  of  brown  foxes,  red 
foxes,  or  areas  of  significant 
overlap  between  them.  Addi¬ 
tional  experimentation  across  a 


19  John  E.  Brennan  interview  with  the  analyst,  2010. 
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number  of  scenarios  inside  and 
outside  this  setting  (on  the 
seal  e  of  P  rofessor  T etl  ock's 
work)  is  required  to  determine 
if  there  is  a  definitive  rule. 
Hopefully,  crowdsourcing 
research,  which  is  being  spon- 
sered  by  I  ntelligence  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Activity,  will 
shed  more  light  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  we  will  con¬ 
clude  our  discussion  of  the 
experi  ment  and  move  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  potential  application  of 
the  theory. 

A  Potential  Application  of 
the  Theory 

I  magine  back  to  the  summer 
and  fall  of  2002. 1  ntelligence 
analysts  across  the  U  S  govern¬ 
ment  were  assessing  Saddam 
H  ussei  n  and  I  raq's  WM  D  capa- 
bility.  Most  inside  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  convinced  Saddam 
maintained  and  continued  to 
develop  a  major  capability  rep¬ 
resenting  an  existential  threat 
to  the  U  nited  States.  Some  out- 
lying  opinions  from  intelligence 
officers  and  analysts  suggested 
that  may  not  have  been  the 
case.  However,  those  opinions 
were  few  and  spread  through¬ 
out  the  government.  This  dis¬ 
persed,  dissenting  perspective 
ultimately  proved  true,  but  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  major¬ 
ity  opinion,  led  by  confident 
experts,  hedgehogs. 

Though  the  I C  has  several 
methods  devoted  to  countering 
groupthink  (e.g.,  analysis  of 
competing  hypotheses),  it  is 
still  a  human  process,  as  we 
saw  with  Dr.  Shill er's  unwill- 
i  ngness  to  voi  ce  a  strong  opi  n- 
ion  in  the  Federal  Reserve 


Internal  polling  designed  to  identify  outliers  can  provide  a  sys¬ 
tematic  method  to  analytically  hedge  against  the  potential  for 
groupthink. 


meetings,  and  it  is  subject  to 
human  frailties.  These  meth¬ 
ods  are  applied  according  to  the 
predilections  of  the  individual 
managers  and  analytic  teams 
involved.  Few  of  these  teams 
are  likely  able  to  pattern-match 
and  repeat  the  process  of  their 
best  peers.  The  level  of  rigor  is 
no  doubt  subjective  and  vari- 
abl  e. 

Internal  polling  designed  to 
identify  outliers  can  provide  a 
systematic  method  to  analyti¬ 
cally  hedge  against  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  groupthink.  If  executed 
properly,  analytic  managers  can 
consciously  explore  alternative 
perspectives  from  otherwise 
overlooked  foxes.  Survey  popu¬ 
lations  that  overlap  between 
the  at-large  population  and  the 
professional  population  can 
have  interesting  results,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  outside  population 
includes  members  from  the 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  target  group, 
region,  country,  or  acceptable 
proxies.  These  polls  could  serve 
as  preludes  to  analyses  of  com¬ 
peting  hypotheses,  helping 
identify  the  alternatives  ana¬ 
lysts  are  still  worried  about. 

Here  is  how  the  process  might 
work. 

•  First,  the  organization  would 
survey  all  relevant  members 
on  a  particular  topic. 

•  Second,  an  independent  arbi¬ 
ter  (perhaps  an  ombudsman) 
could  identify  and  vet  poten¬ 


tial  outliers  and  their  alterna¬ 
tive  analyses. 

•  Third,  a  leader  would  evalu¬ 
ate  the  entire  analytical  port¬ 
folio  on  the  issue  queried  and 
compare  it  with  the  results  of 
the  i  nternal  pol  I .  In  the  case 
of  WM  D  for  example,  the 
organizational  leader  might 
note  that  almost  100  percent 
of  the  organization's  analyti¬ 
cal  horsepower  is  pursuing 
the  hypothesis  that  I  raq  sus¬ 
tains  a  massive  WMD  pro¬ 
gram.  These  results  are 
compared  with  the  internal 
poll  results  where  5  percent  of 
respondents  believe  Saddam 
has  no  WMD  capability. 

•  Fourth,  the  leader  decides  to 
make  an  analytical  hedge 
based  on  the  imbalance  of 
resources  committed  to 
hypotheses.  The  leader 
decides  to  move  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  the  organization's 
analytical  effort  from  the 
majority  hypothesis  that  I  raq 
had  WMD  and  then  dedicate 
these  resources  to  exploring 
an  alternative  hypothesis; 

I  raq  does  not  have  WM  D. 

•  Fifth,  the  leader  empowers 
this  alternative  analytical 
group  by  staffing  it  with  the 
very  outl  i  ers  that  sel  ected  the 
alternative  possibility  during 
the  internal  poll  (rather  than 
staffing  the  endeavor  with 
members  of  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  who  are  inherently  primed 
to  discount  alternative  per¬ 
spectives.)20  The  leader  must 
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also  provide  the  alternative 
analysis  team  with  time  and 
dedicated  collection  to  explore 
their  hypothesis.21 

The  result  is  an  organization 
responsibly  leveraging  its  peo¬ 
ple  and  resources  to  identify 
and  examine  outlier  ideas. 

A  possible  by-product  of  this 
exercise  might  be  the  insight 
that  comes  from  looking  at 
trends  in  personal  confidence 
levels.  Another  useful  insight 
mi  ght  come  i  n  the  form  of  see¬ 
ing  how  concentrated  analysts' 
information  sources  are  and 
whether  at-large,  academic 
researchers  and  independent 
analysts  use  something  new 
that  the  inside  analysts  might 
benefit  from.  I  n  either  case, 
these  data  are  intended  for  mis¬ 
sion-management  purposes 
only,  not  something  that  would 
be  shared  with  intelligence  con¬ 
sumers.  I  ntelligence  managers 
woul  d  I  ook  at  the  responses  and 
decide  which  potential  hypothe¬ 


ses  to  hedge  against  by  explor¬ 
ing  them  more  deliberately. 

Conclusion 

It  seems  axiomatic:  surpris¬ 
ing  outcomes  were  outliers 
until  they  occurred.  If  the  1C 
wants  to  deliberately  and  sys¬ 
tematically  counter  groupthink 
and  reduce  the  potential  for 
surprise,  it  should  consider 
standard  methods,  like  sur¬ 
veys,  to  elicit  and  then  identify 
outlier  ideas.  The  nascent  theo¬ 
retical  method  described  in  this 
article  requires  additional  scru¬ 
tiny  and  experimentation. 

The  concept  of  confidence  also 
deserves  fresh  scrutiny.  Policy¬ 
makers  may  feel  comfortable  in 
receiving  such  barometric  read¬ 
ings,  but  the  evidence  not  only 
from  our  experiment  but  also 
from  Tetlock's  work  suggests 
that  effort  put  into  measuring 
confidence  levels  may  be  futile, 
with  the  time  better  spent  on 
clearly  identifying  and  explain¬ 


ing  facts  and  underlying 
assumptions  and  dynamics. 

The  process  of  selecting  and 
managing  the  inputs  of  outside 
advisers  and  experts  also  war¬ 
rants  further  review.  The  group¬ 
think  seen  among  academics, 
not  only  in  this  study  but  also  in 
the  studies  related  to  Tunisia 
and  Egypt,  is  troublesome.22 
F  urthermore,  the  evi  dence  from 
our  survey  demonstrating  how 
quickly  academics  moved  from 
one  opti  on  to  another  fol  I  owi  ng 
Bin  Laden's  death,  prompts 
many  questions. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 


20  Some  readers  might  feel  this  isolates  groupthink  inside  the  alternative  analysis  team,  and  this  may  be  true.  In  the  lead  author’s  opinion,  the  outlier  ideas  are 
often  spread  thinly  around  the  analyst  population;  concentrating  them,  temporarily,  in  one  team  brings  a  set  of  “doubters”  together  who  may  convince  them¬ 
selves  otherwise. 

21  As  “dedicated”  as  any  collection  is. 

22  Bush  School  Study,  2011  for  the  Deputy  DNI  for  Intelligence  Integration  and  ODNI 1-21  Study,  2011. 
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OSS  and  Free  Thai  Operations  in  World  War  II 

Bob  Bergin 


44 

The  Thai  proved  to  be 
masters  at  manipulating 
the  Japanese  occupiers 
and  adept  at  collecting 
intelligence. 


Thesituation  in  Siam 
was  different  from  any 
that  had  e/er  confronted 
OSS  in  an  enemy-occu¬ 
pied  country.  Instead  of  a 
resistance  movement, 
such  as  was  encountered 
in  European  countries, 
there  existed  in  Siam 
what  might  best  be 
described  as  a  patriotic 
governmental  conspiracy 
against  thej  apanesein 
which  most  of  the  key  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  state  were 
involved.  The  regent  him¬ 
self,  theminister  and  chief 
of  police;  theminister  of 
i  n  teri  or,  th  e  mi  n  i  ster  of 
foreign  affairs,  senior  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  armed  service; 
and  many  other  ranking 
officials  belonged  to  it."1 

Kermit  Roosevelt 

The  US  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  (OSS)  established  a 
base  in  Bangkok  in  early  1945. 
At  least  7,000  of  the  60,000 
J  apanese  troops  who  occupied 
the  country  were  based  i  n 


Bangkok,  many  within  a  few 
hundred  meters  of  the  OSS 
base.  The  base  was  established 
after  more  than  a  year  of  frus- 
trating  attempts  to  infiltrate 
Free  Thai  officers  into  Bang¬ 
kok  from  China  and  from  Cey¬ 
lon.  Success  came  when  OSS- 
trained  Free  Thai  officers  made 
contact  with  the  Thai  under¬ 
ground  that  had  formed  inside 
the  country— a  fact  unknown  to 
the  allies  until  April  1943. 

The  Thai  proved  to  be  mas¬ 
ters  at  manipulating  thej  apa¬ 
nese  occupiers  and  adept  at 
collecting  intelligence.  OSS  offi¬ 
cers  engaged  in  Thai  opera¬ 
tions— both  inside  the  country 
and  outside  it— had  to  deal 
with  situations  different  from 
anywhere  else.  Concerns  about 
Britain's  postwar  intentions 
and  Chinese  regional  ambi- 
ti  ons  had  to  be  factored  i  nto 
intelligence  operations.  OSS 
offi  cers  had  to  wal  k  a  fi  ne  I  i  ne, 
to  have  good  working  relations 
with  thefriendly  British  and 
Chinese  services,  while  "play¬ 
ing  a  lone  hand,"  and  working 


1  Kermit  Roosevelt,  I  ntroduction  to  the  1976  edition,  TheOverseas  Targets,  War  Report  of 
the  OSS,  Volume  1 1  (Washington,  DC:  Carrollton  Press  I  nc.,  1976).  The  original  version  of 
War  Report  of  the  OSS  was  published  in  1949  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  but  it 
was  classified  Top  Secret.  The  book  was  partially  declassified  in  1976  and  reprinted  com¬ 
mercially.  Thailand  was  named  Siam  until  1939.  At  the  time  the  War  Report  of  theOSS 
was  originally  written,  the  country's  name  had  reverted  to  Siam  for  a  brief  period 
(1946-49). 

All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author.  Nothing  in  the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  govern¬ 
ment  endorsement  of  its  factual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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When  the  Japanese  invaded  Thailand  on  8  December  1941, 
the  Thai  government  under  Prime  Minister  Phibun  Songkhram 
aligned  itself  with  the  Japanese  and  declared  war  on  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 


around  them.  I  n  the  midst  of 
this,  thej  apanese  occupiers  of 
Thailand  largely  missed  what 
was  happeni  ng  to  them.  The 
Thai  may  have  been  adept,  but 
J  apanese  attitudes  toward  the 
Thai  were  a  big  factor:  They 
apparently  could  not  bring 
themsel  ves  to  bel  i  eve  the 
friendly,  easygoing  Thai,  among 
whom  they  lived,  could  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  skilful  subversion. 

War  Begins 

When  thej  apanese  invaded 
Thailand  on  8  December  1941, 
the  Thai  government  under 
Prime  M inister  Phibun  Songkh¬ 
ram  aligned  itself  with  thej  ap¬ 
anese  and  declared  war  on 
B  ritai  n  and  the  U  nited  States. 
Britain  reciprocated  by  declar¬ 
ing  war  on  Thailand;  Washing¬ 
ton  ignored  theThai 
declaration  and  looked  on  Thai¬ 
land  as  an  occupied  nation. 
These  reactions  reflected  the 
difference  of  i  nterests  the  two 
allies  had  in  Asia,  differences 
that  would  be  reflected  in  the 
rivalry  between  Britain's  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Executive 
(SOE)  and  OSS  in  Asia,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Thailand. 


When  theThai  government 
declared  war  on  the  allies,  Thai 
students  abroad  volunteered  to 
join  the  resistance  movement, 
calling  themselves  the  Free 
Thai.2  Volunteers  in  England 
were  trained  by  the  SOE;  in 
America  by  the  OSS.  I  nside 
Thailand,  an  anti-J  apanese 
underground  was  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Phibun's  political  rival, 

Pridi  Phanomyong,  the  Rector 
ofThammasat  University  and 
regent  to  the  17-year-old  King 
Anan  Mahidon. 

Early  indications  that  a  resis¬ 
tance  movement  insideThai- 
land  existed  could  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  allies.  The 
underground  insideThailand 
sent  envoys  to  China  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  the  allies,  but 
the  envoys  were  intercepted  by 
Tai  Li,  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
intelligence  and  security  chief, 
who  had  no  intention  of  permit¬ 
ting  American  or  British  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  inside 
Thailand.  It  was  not  until  April 
1943  that  the  allies  learned 
that  a  Free  Thai  movement 
indeed  existed  insideThailand.3 


Infiltration  from  China 

I  n  early  1944,  both  SOE  and 
OSS  started  their  attempts  to 
infiltrate  Free  Thai  officers  into 
Thailand  from  China.  Major 
Nicol  Smith,  former  travel- 
writer  and  one  of  Donovan's 
personal  recruits,  was  in  charge 
of  the  OSS  Free  Thai  opera¬ 
tions.  Because  of  prior  agree¬ 
ments,  the  first  OSS 
infiltrations  had  to  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  Tai  Li,  whose  assis¬ 
tance  seemed  to  result  in 
nothing  but  delays.  In  time, 
Smith  started  to  think  that  the 
Chinese  "might  not  want  an 
intelligence  mission  to  enter 
Siam."4 

Meanwhile,  the  British  SOE 
appeared  to  be  more  success¬ 
ful.  Teams  of  SOE -trained  Thai 
parachuted  into  North  Thai¬ 
land;  others  were  landed  by 
submarine.  But  none  of  these 
SOE  agents  established  radio 
contact  after  their  arrival. 

Major  Smith  looked  for 
another  approach  and  found  a 
Chinese  Catholic  priest  who 
knew  the  land  routes  toThai- 
land.  He  offered  the  priest 
$1,000  to  lead  the  FreeThai  to 
the  border.  I  n  M  ay  1944,  11 
FreeThai  officers,  in  three 
independent  groups,  set  off 
overland  to  Bangkok.  This  time 


2  One  F reeThai  member  recalled  that  the  Free  French  movement  established  in  England  soon  after  German  occupation  of  France 
inspired  his  group’s  name.  SeeWimon  Wiriyawit,  FreeThai:  Personal  Recollections  and  Official  Documents  (Bangkok:  White  Lotus  Press, 
1997). 

3  While  US  and  UK  officials  may  not  have  been  able  to  confirm  the  existence  of  a  resistance  movement  insideThailand,  citizens  there 
would  have  known  of  the  existance  of  the  external  FreeThai  Movement  and  had  a  good  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  United  States 
and  England  because,  starting  as  early  as  mid-December  1941,  Thailand  was  receiving  regular  Coordinator  of  I  nformation,  then  OSS, 
propaganda  broadcasts,  as  well  as  news  from  BBC,  All  I  ndia  Radio,  and  other  broadcast  information. 

4  Nicol  Smith  and  Blake  Clark,  Into  Si  am,  Underground  Kingdom  (I  ndianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1946),  20. 
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There  was  concern,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  that 
they  were  dispatched  without  once  SOE  established  contact  inside  Thailand,  the  British 
Tai  Lis  assistance.  would  try  to  freeze  OSS  out  of  Thai  operations. 


Operation  HOTFOOT: 
Racing  the  British 

At  about  that  same  time, 
another  OSS  infiltration  plan 
was  bei  ng  put  i  nto  acti  on  i  n 
Ceylon.  Two  Free  Thai  officers, 
Wimon  Wiriyawit  and  Bunmak 
Desabut,  completed  training  at 
the  OSS  faci  I  ity  at  T ri  ncoma- 
lee,  Ceylon,  and  were  to  be  infil¬ 
trated  into  southern  Thailand 
by  a  British  submarine.  They 
set  out  on  8  August  1944,  but 
when  the  submari  ne  reached 
the  Thai  coast,  they  were  not 
landed.  The  captain  had 
received  last-minute  orders  to 
proceed  on  another  mission  to 
the  vicinity  of  Singapore.  After 
a  series  of  delays,  caused  by 
weather  and  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems,  Wimon  and  Bunmak 
found  themselves  back  in  Trin- 
comalee  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber-just  in  time  to  participate 
in  Operation  HOTFOOT. 

There  was  concern,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field, 
that  once  SOE  established  con¬ 
tact  insideThailand,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  would  try  to  freeze  OSS  out 
of  Thai  operations.  By  August 
1944  OSS  had  not  yet  heard 
from  the  Free  Thai  dispatched 
from  China  in  May.  Then  SOE 
revealed  a  new  plan  to  para¬ 
chute  its  agents  i  nto  an  area 
near  Bangkok,  from  where  they 
would  attempt  to  contact  F  ree 
Thai  leader  Pridi. 


Colonel  Richard  P.Heppner, 
chief  of  OSS  Detachment  404  in 
Ceylon,  saw  danger  in  this.  He 
reported  to  OSS  headquarters 
that  the  SOE  plan  "shows  that 
the  British  are  in  dangerous 
competition  with  the  U  nited 
States  in  Thailand  and  that  the 
future  relations  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  with  Thai  land  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  actions  of 
our  organization  in  that  coun¬ 
try."  He  suggested  maintaining 
"outward  forms  of  cooperation," 
with  the  British,  but  "to  play 
more  or  I  ess  a  I  one  hand."  H  e 
mentioned  "preparing  several 
operations  which... have  a  good 
chance  to  succeed."5  The 
response  from  OSS  headquar¬ 
ters  noted  that  OSS  Chief  Don¬ 
ovan  "feels  that  si  nee  the 
British  want  to  make  an  inde¬ 
pendent  show  of  the  [P  ri  di  ]  mi  s- 
sion  that  gives  us  license  to 
take  the  same  approach.''6 

Heppner  went  to  American 
theater  commander  Lt.  Gen. 

J  oseph  Stilwell  and  secured  his 
support  for  Operation  HOT¬ 
FOOT,  which  would  preempt 
the  British  by  getting  OSS 
agents  intoThailand  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Wimon  and  Bun¬ 
mak  would  parachute  in,  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  the  FreeThai 
leaders,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  an  OSS  presence  in  country. 
H  OTF  OOT  would  not  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  British. 


A  minor  problem,  Wimon  and 
Bunmak  had  no  parachute 
training,  was  quickly  rectified 
with  a  training  manual  and 
practice  jumps  from  stacked  oil 
drums.  On  the  night  of  9  Sep¬ 
tember  1944,  after  two  drops 
were  aborted  by  bad  weather 
over  the  drop  zone,  the  two 
Thai  agents  jumped  from  a  B- 
24  bomber,  2,000  ft  over  Thai¬ 
land's  Phrae  Province. 

Wimon  Wiriya  wit's 
Adventures 

Wimon  landed  in  a  tall  tree, 
and  spent  the  night  nearby.  The 
next  morning  he  found  no  sign 
of  Bunmak,  and  set  off  to  make 
his  way  out  of  the  dense  jungle. 
After  five  days  he  came  to  a  vil¬ 
lage,  where  he  encountered  a 
group  of  armed  men.  They  told 
him  they  had  earlier  "arrested" 
a  man  dressed  as  a  "para¬ 
trooper,"  but  he  had  escaped. 
Wimon  had  buried  his  uniform 
and  was  wearing  "ordinary 
cl  othes,"  shorts  and  a  T-shi  rt, 
but  the  men  now  started  to 
question  him. 

Wimon  had  devised  a  cover 
story.  He  told  the  men  that  he 
was  an  aide  to  Adun  Dejarat, 
the  director  general  (DG)  of  the 
Thai  National  Police  and  was 
on  a  secret  mission  for  him.  He 
took  a  chance  and  gave  his  true 
name— i  nstead  of  usi  ng  an  al  i  as 


5  E.  Bruce  Reynolds,  Thai  land's  Secret  War:  OSS,  SOE,  and  the  FreeThai  Underground  during  World  War  II  ('Cambridge,  UK:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  2005),  223. 

6  Reynolds,  235. 
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The  way  was  now  open  for  OSS  to  establish  its  presence  in 
Bangkok.  OSS  had  won  its  race  with  the  British. 


as  he  had  been  trained  to  do. 
Adun,  known  to  be  one  of  the 
two  rival  leaders  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  Free  Thai,  was  reputed  to 
know  the  name  of  every  Thai 
student  i n  the  U  nited  States.  I f 
Adun  recognized  Wimon's 
name,  he  would  know  that 
Wimon's  return  had  a  political 
purpose. 

The  cover  story  worked. 
Wimon  was  handed  off  to  pro¬ 
vincial  officials  who  wired  the 
DG,  who  quickly  telegraphed 
back.  H  e  asked  that  Wi  mon  be 
sent  to  Bangkok  "secretly,"  with 
an  escort  of  plainclothes  police¬ 
men. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
Wimon  was  taken  to  Police  Spe¬ 
cial  Branch  headquarters, 
where  he  spent  the  night  in  a 
cell.  The  next  morning,  22  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  was  taken  to 
another  Special  Branch  instal¬ 
lation,  and  there  he  found 
seven  of  Nicol  Smith's  Free 
Thai  agents  who  had  walked  in 
from  China  and  eight  SOE 
agents  who  had  been  infil¬ 
trated  by  parachute  or  subma¬ 
rine.  All  were  in  Special  Branch 
custody.7  The  mystery  of  why 
none  of  these  agents  had  con¬ 
tacted  their  headquarters  was 


now  solved.  Wimon  was  then 
told  that  DG  Adun  would  meet 
with  him  that  evening. 

Wimon's  meeting  with  Adun 
took  place  amidst  great  precau¬ 
tions.  The  two  met  at  nightfall 
in  the  middle  of  a  bridge,  and 
Adun  walked  Wimon  to  a  black 
sedan  parked  in  a  small  lane. 
They  talked  while  being  driven 
through  Bangkok's  dark  streets. 

By  Wimon's  account,  he  told 
Adun  that  he  was  a  messenger 
from  OSS  and  that  the  U  nited 
States  would  support  the  Free 
Thai,  but  only  if  the  two  major 
players— Adun  and  Pridi 
—would  work  together.  Later 
that  night,  Adun  took  Wimon  to 
a  meeting  with  Pridi,  and 
Wimon  repeated  the  message 
he  had  given  Adun.8 

Regular  radio  contact  between 
Bangkok  and  OSS  was  soon  in 
place,  and  the  F  reeThai  started 
to  operate.  The  way  was  now 
open  for  OSS  to  establish  its 
presence  in  Bangkok.  OSS  had 
won  its  race  with  the  British. 


HOTFOOT  II:  OSS  arrives 
in  Bangkok 

I  n  J  anuary  1945,  the  fi  rst  two 
OSS  officers  arrived  in  Bang¬ 
kok.  Richard  Greenlee  and 
MajorJ  ohn  Wester  had  been 
brought  in  by  twoPBY  Cat¬ 
alina  flying  boats  that  landed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the  early 
afternoon  of  25 J  anuary.9  They 
were  met  by  a  Thai  Customs 
Department  launch  that  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  Bangkok  to 
start  the  process  that  would 
give  OSS  a  base  in  Bangkok  in 
the  midst  of  thej  apanese. 

Richard  Greenlee  was  a  civil¬ 
ian,  a  former  New  York  tax  law¬ 
yer  who  was  Chief  of  the 
Special  Operations  (SO)  Branch 
at  OSS  Detachment  404  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  Fie  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  Asia.  J  ohn  Wester  had 
been  employed  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  engineering  firm  before 
the  war  and  had  lived  in  Thai¬ 
land  for  18  years.  OSS  had  sent 
him  to  China,  and  then  Ceylon, 
to  prepare  Free  Thai  officers  for 
infiltration  missions,  including 
operation  HOTFOOT. 

The  two  were  housed  i  n  a 
compound  near  Wajirawut  Col¬ 
lege,  where  they  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  F  ree  Thai  who  had 
been  infiltrated.  Pridi  came  to 
discuss  his  "war  plan,"  which 


7  All  the  infiltrators  had  been  arrested  almost  as  soon  as  they  entered  Thailand.  Two  of  the  OSS  Free  Thai  who  had  walked  from  China 
were  killed  by  the  Thai  police,  apparently  for  gold  they  were  carrying.  Nicol  Smith's  misgivings  about  Tai  Li  were  well  founded.  According 
to  a  March  1945  OSS  intelligence  report,  theThai  police  had  "a  'complete  photographic  record'  of  the  China  group  'with  correct  names 
and  ranks  of  each’,  the  latter  based  on  intelligence  provided  by  Tai  Li's  organization.”  Reynolds,  186. 

8  There  was  speculation  why  Adun  and  Pridi  met  with  Wimon  when  they  would  not  meet  the  Free  Thai  who  had  infiltrated  from  China. 
China  itself  may  be  the  answer.  Wimon  had  been  dispatched  via  I  ndia,  Southeast  Asia  Command  headquarters,  and  thus  was  free  of  any 
taint  of  association  with  Tai  Li's  organization.  I  n  addition,  the  Free  Thai  China  group's  "arrests”  were  known  within  theThai  govern¬ 
ment,  while  Wimon's  unusual  arrival  in  Bangkok  had  kept  him  under  the  radar. 

9 1  ronically,  theCatalinas  that  flew  OSS  missions  between  Kandy,  Ceylon,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  were  provided  and  flown  by  the  British 
Royal  Air  Force  (RAF). 
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called  for  coordinating  Ameri¬ 
can  landings  along  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  with  a  Thai  uprising. 
Greenlee  deferred  consider¬ 
ation  of  any  military  action  to 
Washington  and  raised  OSS 
interests  in  Thailand,  includ¬ 
ing  black  propaganda  opera¬ 
tions,  the  insertion  of  more 
trained  agents,  and  supply  of 
the  Thai  underground  "on  an 
ever  increasing  scale."10 

Green  lee  stayed  five  days,  was 
exfiltrated  to  Kandy,  and  flown 
to  Washington.  He  carried  mes¬ 
sages  from  Pridi  for  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Dono¬ 
van  and  gifts,  a  solid  gold  ciga¬ 
rette  case  for  the  president  and 
a  silver  one  for  Donovan. 

Wester  stayed  behind  as  the 
chief  of  the  OSS  mission  in 
Bangkok. 

What  Greenlee  and  Wester 
Accomplished 

The  OSS  War  Report  focused 
on  the  long  term  political 
aspects  of  what  Greenlee  and 
Wester  had  accomplished: 

TheOSS  officers  underes¬ 
timated  what  was  really 
the  most  significant  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  situation:  the 
fact  that  they  were  not 
dealing  with  the  usual 
underground  groups,  but 
with  the  responsible  and 
official  heads  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  state...  By  sending 
two  American  officers  to 
discuss  policy  on  the  high¬ 
est  level  with  the  Regent 


10  Reynolds,  278. 

11  OSS  War  Report:  TheOverseas  Targets,  410. 


As  it  became  clear  that  no  American  military  operation  would 
be  carried  out  in  Thailand,  OSS  shifted  its  emphasis  from  spe¬ 
cial  operations  to  intelligence  collection. 


himself,  OSS  forced  him 
to  commit  himself  to  a 
course  of  action.... 

The  best  OSS  political  card 
"was  to  hold  out  hope  of  official 
American  support  to  Siam  in 
her  struggle  to  maintain  her 
territorial  integrity  against  sus¬ 
pected  British  designs."This 
was  delicate,  as  "it  was  also 
necessary  to  avoid  stirring  up 
the  Siamese  against  the  Brit- 


of  the  Vietnam  War  and  in  ways 
the  writers  of  the  War  Report 
could  not  have  anticipated.  But 
OSS  officers  on  the  ground  had 
more  immediate  concerns  and, 
as  the  War  Report  notes: 

WhiletheOSS  officers 
probably  did  not  realize 
the  ful  I  i mpl i  cati  ons  of 
their  success,  they 
shre/vdly  diagnosed  the 
peculiar  character  of  the 


ish.  Military 
considerations 
required  that 
Siam  cooperate 
with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  clandestine 
servi  ces  as  wel  I 
as  the 
OSS...."11 

Over  the  long 
term,  this 
worked  in 
America's 
favor:  What 
OSS  accom¬ 
pli  shed  through 
its  support  of 
the  FreeThai 
and  short  ten¬ 
ure  in  Bang¬ 
kok  would 
serve  the  US 
government 
well  in  the 
years  leading 
up  to  and 
through  the  era 


OSS  OPERATIONS  IN  SIAM 
DEC  1944  TO  Al’C.  1945 
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In  return,  Chennault  told  Smith  that  once  Thai  agents  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  into  Thailand,  he  would  have  a  favor  to  ask. 


situation  in  Siam  and 
developed  an  operational 
plan  to  meet  it.12 

This  would  become  evident  in 
coming  months.  Although  the 
Thai  continued  to  organize 
guerrilla  groups  upcountry,  and 
the  OSS  supported  them,  as  it 
became  clear  that  no  American 
military  operation  would  be 
carried  out  in  Thailand,  OSS 
shifted  its  emphasis  from  spe¬ 
cial  operations  to  intelligence 
collection. 

Living  in  the  Bangkok 
Bull's  Eye 

Greenlee  returned  toThai- 
land  in  April.  He  brought  with 
him  OSS  Captain  Howard 
Pal  mer,  a  graduate  of  H  arvard 
law  school  who  had  been  born 
in  Thailand  and  spent  his  child¬ 
hood  there.  They  found  that  the 
OSS  one-man-Bangkok-show, 

J  ohn  Wester,  had  developed 
serious  medical  problems.  Left 
to  himself,  Wester  grew  con¬ 
scious  of  being  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  inj  apanese-occupied 
Bangkok,  "never  knowing  at 
what  moment  he  might  be 
betrayed  or  discovered,  he  lived 
in  almost  unbearable  ten- 
si  on. "13There  were60,000J  ap- 
anese  in  the  country,  7,000  of 
them  in  Bangkok,  many  within 
100  m  of  the  OSS  base.  For  two 
months  Wester  had  spent  day 
and  night  locked  in  a  small 


dark  room,  where  he  main¬ 
tained  the  radio  link  between 
the  F  ree Thai  and  OSS  head¬ 
quarters  in  Ceylon. 

When  Wester's  condition  dete¬ 
riorated— he  became  violent 
and  had  to  be  restrained— the 
Thai  decided  that  the  lack  of 
female  companionship  was  at 
least  partly  responsible: 

They  figured  that  two 
months  of  solitary  con¬ 
finement  in  that  room 
would  upset  anyone  com¬ 
pletely.  They  evacuated  an 
end  re  residential  section 
of  the  city,  rented  a  house 
stocked  it  with  eight 
young  ladies  who  were 
expected  to  cure  whatever 
ailed  J  ohn  and  at  the 
same  d  me  provi  dean 
ounce  of  protection  for 
Dick  and  me  They  even 
detailed  extra  policemen 
to  the  neighborhood  to 
insure  compile  security. 

Greenlee  and  Palmer  begged 
off,  and  "missed  a  party  that 
cost  the  Thai  something  like  a 
thousand  dollars!"14 

It  was  decided  that  Wester 
would  have  to  be  evacuated. 
Palmer  would  become  the  act¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  OSS  Bangkok 
station. 


12 1  bid. 

13  Smith  and  Clark,  225 

14  Ibid.,  227-28.  Smith  quotes  Howard  Palmer. 


Ex-filtration  of  a  Flying 
Tiger  Pilot 

The  release  and  ex-filtration 
of  an  AVG  Flying  Tiger  Pilot 
held  as  a  POW  in  Bangkok  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  how 
the  Free  Thai  operated  under 
the  noses  of  the  J  apanese  and 
how  Thai  operational  thinking 
obscured  thej  apanese  view  of 
events  and  ensured  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  Free  Thai  and  OSS  activ¬ 
ities  in  Bangkok.  This  operation 
coincided  with  the  plan  to  evac¬ 
uate  J  ohn  Wester. 

I  n  late  1944,  when  N icol 
Smith  started  his  attempt  to 
infiltrate  FreeThai  agents  from 
China  without  Tai  Li's  assis¬ 
tance,  he  called  on  the  US  Four¬ 
teenth  Air  Force  Commander 
Claire  Lee  Chennault  for  help 
in  establishing  a  radio  station 
and  jumping-off  point  for  the 
agents.  Chennault  had  just 
built  an  air  strip  at  Szemao  on 
China's  border  with  Laos  and 
agreed  that  Smith  could  set  up 
his  radio  station  there.  Because 
the  area  was  remote  and  it 
would  eat  up  much  time  if 
horse  caravans  were  used  to 
move  the  required  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  there,  Chen¬ 
nault  offered  aircraft  to  fly  it  in. 

I  n  return,  he  told  Smith  that 
onceThai  agents  were  success¬ 
fully  placed  intoThailand,  he 
would  have  a  favor  to  ask. 

I  n  early  1945,  after  the  F ree 
Thai  agents  were  established  in 
Bangkok  and  communicating, 
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When  Major  Nicol  Smith  was  secretly  flown  into  Thailand  in 
July  1944,  he  found  Howard  Palmer  had  things  well  in  hand 


Smith  reported  back  to  Chen- 
nault.  Chennault  showed  him  a 
map  of  north  Thailand  where 
one  of  his  AVG  pilots,  William 
"Black  Mac"  McGarry  had  para¬ 
chuted  into  heavy  junglethree 
year  earlier.  McGarry  had  been 
the  pi  lot  of  one  of  six  AVG  P-40s 
that  had  attacked  thej  apa- 
neseAir  Force  at  Chiang  Mai 
on  24  M  arch  1942.  H  i  s  ai  rcraft 
was  damaged  by  ground  fire 
and  M  cGarry  had  to  abandon  it 
before  he  could  reach  the 
Burma  border.  Other  AVG 
pilots  had  seen  McGarry  land 
safely  on  the  ground,  and  Chen¬ 
nault  thought  there  was  a  good 
chance  that  M  cGarry  was  now 
a  POW.  He  asked  Smith  if  the 
Free  Thai  underground  might 
be  able  to  locate  him. 

Chennault  had  his  answer 
four  days  later.  McGarry  was  a 
POW.  He  was  being  held  in  a 
compound  on  the  grounds  of 
Thammasat  University.  His 
guards  wereThai,  supervised 
by  thej  apanese,  but  under 
FreeThai  control.15  Chennault 
asked  if  Smith  could  "find  out 
from  McGarry  if  possible, 
whether  he  is  in  condition  to 
leave  and  willing  to  attempt  an 
escape."16  Word  from  Bangkok 
came  back  quickly:  McGarry 
was  fit  for  an  escape  attempt. 


The  FreeThai  had  devised  a 
plan:  McGarry  would  feign  ill¬ 
ness  and  be  moved  from  one 
hospital  to  another  until  hejust 
disappeared.  If  his  disappear¬ 
ance  became  an  issue  with  the 
J  apanese,  it  woul  d  be  expl  ai  ned 
that  McGarry  had  died  and 
been  cremated  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  manner.  McGarry  would  be 
taken  by  Customs  Department 
boat  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  where 
he  would  be  picked  up  by  a  Cat¬ 
alina  dispatched  from  Ceylon. 

(I  n  the  end,  two  RAF  Cat- 
alina's  were  used  for  the  exfil¬ 
tration,  which  also  would  take 
Wester  and  four  Thai  Air  Force 
officers  to  Ceyl on.) 

There  was  some  concern  with 
this  plan  among  the  senior  Free 
Thai.  McGarry  had  become  too 
well  known;  his  absence  would 
surely  be  noted  by  thej  apa¬ 
nese  on  one  of  their  periodic 
visits.  That  would  mean  trou¬ 
ble.  The  day  before  M  cGarry 
was  to  be  moved  from  the  com¬ 
pound,  Police  Director  General 
Adun  announced  a  better  plan. 
He  had  arranged  a  fake  release 
order  that  "purportedly"  came 
from  him.  The  order  directed 
theThai  chief  of  the  intern¬ 
ment  camp  to  turn  M  cGarry 


over  to  the  pol  i  ce  offi  cer  who 
brought  the  order.  If  thej  apa¬ 
nese  later  noted  McGarry's 
absence— as  was  most  likely 
—the  Camp  chief  would  explain 
that  he  had  turned  McGarry 
over  at  the  request  of  the  di  rec¬ 
tor  general  and  then  produce 
the  release  order  to  prove  it. 
When  thej  apanese  then  came 
to  DG  Adun  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on,  Adun  would  show 
them  that  the  release  order  was 
a  forgery  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  come  from  him.17 

On  14  April  1945,  Pridi 
arrived  at  the  OSS  safe  house 
at  about  8:30;  Adun  about  30 
minutes  later,  with  McGarry  in 
tow.  M  cGarry  was  stunned.  H  e 
had  no  i  dea  of  what  was  hap- 
peni  ng  to  hi  m  unti  I  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  introduced  to  the  OSS 
officers.  H  e  did  not  seem  over¬ 
joyed,  Palmer  wrote.  "Under¬ 
standably,  he  did  not  have  two 
words  to  say  all  evening." 

Wimon  Wiriyawit,  who  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  exfil¬ 
tration,  described  the  run  to  the 
gulf.18  McGarry  and  the  others 
boarded  a  Thai  Customs 
Department  boat  that  had  been 
docked  on  the  Chao  Phraya 


15  McGarry  wandered  the  northern  Thai  hi  Ms  for  three  weeks  before  Thai  police  found  him.  He  was  turned  over  to  thej  apanese  Army, 
interrogated  and  brought  to  Bangkok.  Pridi  convinced  thej  apanese  that  as  theThai  had  "captured"  him,  McGarry  should  remain  a  Thai 
prisoner,  albeit  under  J  apanese  supervision.  The  compound  in  which  McGarry  was  held  was  on  the  grounds  of  Thammasat  University 
and  in  line  of  sight  from  Pridi 's  office  as  the  university  rector.  From  the  earliest  days,  Pridi  was  convinced  that  thej  apanese  could  not 
win  the  war.  He  believed  that  a  show  of  good  will  toward  an  American  POW  would  pay  dividends  when  the  war  ended.  Author  interview 
with  FreeThai  Piya  Chakkaphak. 

16  Smith  and  Clark,  191. 

17  There  is  no  record  of  J  apanese  reaction  after  McGarry's  successful  exfiltration.  According  to  Wimon,  thej  apanese  were  outraged  when 
they  found  McGarry  missing.  They  knew  they  had  been  tricked,  but  were  not  quite  sure  how  or  by  whom.  Author  interview  with  Wimon 
Wiriyawit. 

18 1  bid. 
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As  the  parachutes  drifted  down,  the  spectators  and  the  drill 
teams  ran  to  help  themselves. 


River  behind  the  house.  To  min¬ 
imize  the  possibility  of  encoun¬ 
ters  with  thej  apanese,  the  boat 
crossed  the  Chao  Phraya  river 
and  entered  the  network  of 
klongs  or  canals  that  criss¬ 
crossed  the  area  and  led  south 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Adding  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey  was  Wester's  illness.  I  n 
his  delirium  he  would  often 
shout  out  in  English.  When¬ 
ever  a  J  apanese  patrol  boat 
came  into  sight,  one  of  the  Free 
Thai  officers  would  get  up  on 
deck  and  dance  a  ramwong,  a 
traditional  style  of  Thai  dance 
in  which  the  enthusiastic  sing¬ 
ing  and  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  boat's  crew  would 
drown  put  the  sick  man's 
shouts.  Below  decks,  Wimon 
and  M  cGarry  crouched  with 
submachine  guns  ready,  just  in 
case  the  J  apanese  became  curi¬ 
ous  and  decided  to  come 
aboard. 

The  boat  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  and  headed  south  to  the 
vicinity  of  Prachuab  Kiri  Khan, 
where  it  lay  hidden  to  await 
nightfall  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Catalinas.  The  two  aircraft 
arrived,  a  bit  behind  schedule, 
but  the  boarding  of  personnel 
and  offloading  of  equipment 
was  otherwise  uneventful.  The 
two  Catalinas  returned  to  Cey¬ 
lon,  where  M  cGarry  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  B-24  and  flown  over 
the  H  ump  to  Kunming,  where 


Chennault  and  two  of  his  for¬ 
mer  AVG  comrades  met  him  on 
the  runway.19 

A  Hard  Life  in  the  Palace 
of  Roses 

When  Major  Nicol  Smith  was 
secretly  flown  intoThailand  in 
J  uly  1944,  he  found  Howard 
Pal  mer  had  thi  ngs  wel  I  i  n  hand; 
Palmer  had  gained  15  pounds 
living  behind  enemy  lines  and 
the  OSS  base  had  been 
ensconced  in  Wang  Suan  Kulap, 
the  Rose  Garden  Palace,  or  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Roses,  a  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  royal  familythat 
previously  had  been  occupied 
by  the  deposed  prime  minister. 
There  were  six  radio  transmit¬ 
ters  in  the  former  PM's  bed¬ 
room  now,  and  his  study  was 
occupied  by  six  FreeThai  who 
coded  messages  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  OSS  in  Ceylon.  Smith 
later  wrote:  "I  am  sure  that  no 
secret  agents  trying  to  deliver  a 
country  from  oppression  ever 
enjoyed  such  palatial  quarters, 
as  we  of  the  OSS  living  in 
Siam's  Palace  of  Roses."20 

Pal  mer  and  the  F  ree  Thai 
were  very  acti  ve  col  I  ecti  ng 
information,  and  Smith  met 
some  of  the  agents.  One,  a  colo¬ 
nel  in  Thai  intelligence, 
lunched  with  J  apanese  officers 
almost  every  day  and  wrote  up 
everything  they  told  him.  Punc¬ 
tually,  at  5  p.m.  he  would  stop 
by  for  a  dri  nk  with  Pal  mer.  H  e 


brought  in  so  much  informa¬ 
tion,  Palmer  said,  that  two  Free 
Thai  radio  men  were  kept  busy 
sending  it  out. 

I  n  addition  to  intelligence  col¬ 
lection,  the  OSS  and  FreeThai 
engaged  in  other  kinds  of  oper¬ 
ations.  One  of  them,  Operation 
SUITOR,  on  J  une  18,  1945,  was 
quite  spectacular. 

Operation  Suitor:  A  Comic 
Opera 

Bangkok's  hospitals  had  been 
suffering  from  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  medical  supplies  and 
OSS  arranged  a  parachute  drop 
to  alleviate  it.  As  the  drop  zone, 
Palmer  selected  the  Praman 
Ground  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Palace,  where  all  grand  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  held.  He  cautioned 
theThai  that  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  assure  that 
the  supplies  did  not  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands. 

On  18  J  une  1945,  the  day  cho¬ 
sen  for  the  air  drop,  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  Thai  soldiers  were 
detailed  to  put  on  a  show  of 
fancy  drill.  Word  had  gone  out, 
and  theThai  public  came  to  the 
Praman  Ground  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  watch.  The  F  ree  Thai 
had  trucks  standing  by  and 
men  designated  to  retrieve  the 
containers. 

At  noon,  Bangkok's  air  raid 
sirens  sounded.  Aircraft 
engines  were  soon  heard,  and 
nine  P-38  fighters  were  spotted 


19  Author  interview  with  AVG  and  Fourteenth  Air  Force  pilot  Edward  Rector,  who  had  been  McGarry's  wing  man  on  theChiang  Mai  raid. 
The  other  former  AVG  pilot  waiting  with  Rector  was  Charles  Older. 

20  Smith  and  Clark,  236. 
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The  Japanese  suspected  there  was  a  Thai  underground  and 
that  it  had  links  to  the  outside. 


flying  low  along  the  Chao 
Phraya  River.  Minutes  later,  a 
B-24  bomber  appeared  over¬ 
head  and,  at  about  300  feet, 
roared  across  the  Praman 
ground,  dropping  eight  para¬ 
chutes  of  different  colors.  Then 
a  second  B-24  went  over  and  a 
third,  each  dropping  para¬ 
chutes  as  it  passed.  An  occa¬ 
sional  burst  of  J  apanese 
machi  ne  gun  fi  re  was  heard. 

Then  the  P-38s  appeared. 

Four  put  on  a  show  by  buzzing 
low  over  the  crowd,  while  the 
five  others  went  after  a 
machine  gun  position  that  had 
fired  on  them.  Their  strafing 
killedfourj  apanese  soldiers 
and  five  Thai.  At  least  one 
round  from  a  P-38  hit  less  than 
10  ft  from  B  ri  gadi  er  H  ector,  a 
"British  liaison  officer,"  presum¬ 
ably  the  local  SOE  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Free  Thai,  who  had 
come  by  to  watch.  When  they 
met  later,  Greenlee  assured 
Elector  there  was  "no  malice 
aforethought  in  the  scare  our 
planes  had  given  him."21 

As  the  parachutes  drifted 
down,  the  spectators  and  the 
drill  teams  ran  to  hel p  them- 
selves.  Fighting  broke  out 
among  them.  By  the  time  the 
J  apanese  arrived,  there  was  I  it- 
tle  left  for  them.  It  was  a  comic 


opera,  Palmer  said,  but  a 
hugely  successful  one.  The  med¬ 
icine  had  been  delivered  and 
over  10,000Thai  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  American  drop.  The 
J  apanese  had  lost  a  lot  of  face. 

The  War  Ends 

One  morning  in  August  1945, 
OSS  officers  Alec  MacDonald 
and  J  i  m  Thompson  and  thei  r 
Free  Thai  teams  were  on  board 
a  C-47  flying  over  Thailand, 
prepari  ng  to  parachute  i  nto 
Ubon  Province.22  They  were 
part  of  an  OSS  operation  to 
infiltrate  "214  Americans  and 
56  Free  Thai  to  train  12  guer¬ 
rilla  battalions  of  500  men 
each."23The  pilot  suddenly 
entered  the  cabin,  "shouting, 
his  arms  waving.  'It's  over,'  he 
was  yelling.  The  goddamn  war 
is  over!'"  The  news  triggered 
more  shouting,  back-slapping 
and  even  sobbing  among  the 
Thai.  Then  cametheThai 
cheer:  Chai  Yoi  Chai  Yoi 

The  C-47  returned  to  Ran¬ 
goon.  The  next  day  MacDonald 
and  Thompson  in  another  C-47 
landed  at  Bangkok's  Don 
M  uang  ai  rport,  whi  ch  was 
"patrolled  by  scores  of  armed 


J  apanese  soldiers."  24  It  was 
"decidedly  eerie.  We  stared  at 
them;  they  stared  at  us.  They 
did  not  bother  us."  The  war 
would  not  be  over  until  thefor- 
mal  surrender  on  2  September 
1945. 

MacDonald  and  Thompson 
were  taken  to  the  Palace  of 
Roses  to  meet  Fi  oward  Palmer. 
Palmer  was  a  short-timer  and 
left  for  the  U  nited  States  within 
the  week,  leaving  Thompson,  a 
US  Army  major,  as  the  Bang¬ 
kok  OSS  chief.  The  OSS  sta¬ 
tion  was  to  become  the  official 
US  affairs  establishment  until 
State  Department  officers 
arrived  in  Bangkok,  almost  a 
year  later.  I  n  the  meantime, 
Thompson  and  MacDonald 
would  be  amateur  diplomats, 
dealing  with  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  the  Thai  Foreign  Office,  and 
all  allied  embassies. 

Then  Thompson  decided  to 
leave  for  the  United  States.  He 
would  be  discharged  and  return 
to  Bangkok  as  a  civilian.  Mac¬ 
Donald  then  became  the  OSS 
station  chief.  As  a  US  naval 
reserve  lieutenant,  MacDonald 
became  the  ranking  American 
officer  in  Thailand.  As  such,  he 


21  Brigadier  Hector  apparently  was  a  code  name  for  Brigadier  Victor  J  acques,  who  had  worked  in  Bangkok  as  a  lawyer  before  the  war  and 
had  returned  in  early  1945  as  the  SOE  representative. 

22  MacDonald,  a  journalist  in  Honolulu  when  thej  apanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December  1941,  organized  OSS  black  propaganda 
broadcasts  from  Ceylon  and  later  was  assigned  to  OSS  Detachment  101  in  Burma  to  run  Burmese  agents  through  J  apanese  lines.  When 
thej  apanese  were  pushed  out  of  Burma,  he  volunteered  to  work  with  the  Free  Thai.  Thompson  was  a  New  York  architect  who  joined  the 
OSS  and  worked  with  the  Free  French  in  North  Africa  and  in  France  after  D-day.  As  the  war  in  Europe  wound  down,  he  volunteered  for 
duty  in  the  Pacific.  The  two  became  friends  during  their  training  in  Ceylon.  Both  would  achieve  a  degree  of  fame  in  Bangkok  after  the 
war:  Thompson  as  the  'Thai  Silk  King”  who  disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances  on  Easter  day  1967;  MacDonald  as  founder  of 
the  Bangkok  Post,  one  Asia's  most  prestigious  newspapers. 

23  Alec  MacDonald,  A  Wandering  Spy  Was  I  (Kearney,  NE:  Morris  Publishing,  1997),  26. 

24  I  bid.,  29. 
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“Because  of  their  feelings  of  superiority  and  their  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  Thai,  the  Japanese  could  never  believe  that  the 
friendly  Thai  among  whom  they  lived  could  be  capable  of  such 
skillful  subversion.  ” 


was  the  U  S  representative  at 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  J  ap- 
anese forces  in  Thailand.  Two 
weeks  later,  MacDonald  again 
represented  the  OSS  at  a  final 
military  review,  where  the  Free 
Thai  were  formally  disbanded. 

MacDonald  decided  it  was 
time  for  him  to  return  to  civil¬ 
ian  life.  Bangkok's  only  prewar 
English-language  daily  newspa¬ 
per  was  gone,  and  MacDonald 
saw  fertile  ground  to  grow  a 
new  English-language  paper. 

He  wrote  his  own  orders  to  the 
nearest  US  naval  base,  at  Subic 
Bay  in  the  Philippines,  where 
he  si  gned  the  forms  that  ended 
his  four  and  one  half  year  navy 
career,  which  he  largely  spent 
with  the  OSS.  The  four  enlisted 
men  of  the  Bangkok  OSS  staff 
were  sent  to  join  the  US  lega¬ 
tion.  "It  was,  by  coincidence,  at 
just  this  juncture  that  back  in 
Washington  President  Harry 
Truman  abruptly  ruled  the  US 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  out 
of  existence."25  The  OSS  mis¬ 
sion  in  Bangkok  was  over. 

What  did  thej  apanese 
know  about  the  Free  Thai 
and  the  OSS  Presence? 

Thej  apanese  suspected  there 
was  a  Thai  underground  and 
that  it  had  links  to  the  outside. 
Over  time  they  had  captured 
OSS  agents  being  infiltrated 


25  Ibid.,  36 


and  suspected  others  had  been 
successful.  They  reported 
upcountry  air  drops  to  Pridi 
and  suggested  that  as  regent  he 
take  care  of  this  problem,  so 
they  would  not  have  to.  The 
J  apanese  apparently  had  no 
strong  suspi  ci  on  of  P  ri  di 's  F  ree 
Thai  role  and  never  uncovered 
the  Bangkok  OSS  presence. 
When  OSS  first  started  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  Palace  of  Roses,  the 
J  apanese  were  told  that  the 
Thai  police  Criminal  Investiga¬ 
tion  Division  (Cl  D)  was  setting 
up  a  radio  transmission  station 
in  the  palace.  If  their  direction- 
finding  equipment  picked  up 
OSS  transmissions,  thej  apa¬ 
nese  would  think  it  was  Thai 
Cl  D. 


Before  the  move  to  the  Palace 
of  Roses,  the  base  had  moved 
several  times  for  security  rea¬ 
sons.  The  relocation  to  the  pal¬ 
ace  had  been  precipitated  by  a 
fruit  vendor  near  the  former 
base,  who  had  casually  com¬ 
mented  to  his  customers  that 
"those  Americans  sure  eat  a  lot 
of  bananas."  Palmer  described 
how  he  moved  to  another  house 
ontheChaoPhraya  River  while 
G  reenl  ee  and  Wester  were  sti  1 1 
there.  They  borrowed  a  car  and 
a  driver  fromtheThai  Army.  As 
they  drove  through  crowded 
city  streets,  the  car's  horn 
started  blowing.  By  one 
account,  it  was  a  helpful  J  apa¬ 
nese  soldier  who  finally  discon¬ 
nected  a  wi  re  to  stop  it 
—without  ever  noticing  the 
OSS  officers  in  the  back  seat. 

When  former  Free  Thai  were 
asked  how  they  managed  to  get 
away  with  as  much  as  they  did 


in  dealing  with  thej  apanese 


This  photo  of  a  group  of  Free  Thai  members  and  US  officers  was  one  of  many  shown 
in  a  CIA  Museum  exhibit  in  2000  entitled  "Historic  Photographs  and  Memorabilia 
of  Thailand’s  OSS  Heroes.  The  photos  and  many  of  the  artifacts  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  totheThai  government. 
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during  the  occupation,  their 
answers  were  usually  similar  to 
FreeThai  veteran  Piya  Chak- 
kaphak's:  "Because  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  of  superiority  and  their 
attitudes  toward  theThai,  the 
J  apanese  could  never  believe 
that  the  friendly  Thai  among 
whom  they  lived  could  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  such  skillful  subver¬ 
sion."26 

The  L  egacyof  the  OSS 
Bangkok  Experience 

The  OSS  experience  in  Thai¬ 
land  was  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  situations  an  intelligence 
organization  faced  during 
World  War  II .  TheJ  apanese 
enemy  was  not  the  biggest 
obstad  e  to  operati  onal  success. 
Post-war  interests  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  British  allies  had  to 
be  factored  into  operational 
planning.  The  importance  of 
"unilateral"  intelligence  opera¬ 
tions  quickly  became  evident. 
The  British  were  our  closest 


allies  during  the  war,  and 
American  feelings  against  Brit¬ 
ish  colonialism  and  its  possible 
revival  after  the  war  are  now 
largely  forgotten.  SEAC,  the 
joint,  Anglo-American  South¬ 
east  Asia  Command  under 
Admiral  Louis  Mountbatten, 
often  became  to  Americans 
fighting  in  the  theater  "Save 
England's  Asiatic  Colonies." 
The  Chinese  represented  a  sim¬ 
ilar  problem,  but,  constrained 
by  geography,  they  were  easier 
to  deal  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  dealing  closely  and 
openly  with  an  ally— in  this 
case  the  FreeThai— showed 
how  effective  joint  operations 
could  be  run.  As  the  OSS  War 
Report  points  out,  the  OSS  was 
not  just  running  intelligence 
agents  who  were  part  of  a  resis¬ 
tance  movement,  but  deal  i  ng 
with  the  "key  figures  of  the 
state"  on  matters  of  great 
importance.  Perhaps  a  unique 
situation  in  World  War  II,  but  a 


preparation  for  what  CIA  would 
face  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  Bangkok  experience 
underlined  the  importance  of 
diagnosing  “the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter"  of  a  situation,  and  devel¬ 
oping  "an  operational  plan  to 
meet  it."  This  is  as  fundamen¬ 
tal  as  it  get  for  an  intelligence 
service.  It  requires  a  service's 
ability  to  be  open  and  flexible, 
to  accept  a  situation  for  what  it 
is— not  as  one  would  like  it  to 
be— and  to  work  withi  n  that 
context. 

The  greatest  legacy  of  the 
OSS-Free  Thai  experience  was 
the  relationship  between  the 
two  nations  that  was  formed 
from  it.  Thailand  became  one  of 
America's  staunchest  allies  in 
Asi a,  from  Worl d  War  I I's  end 
through  the  era  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  And  the  biggest  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  this  relationship  was 
the  OSS  successor,  the  CIA. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 


26  Author  interview  with  Piya  Chakkaphak. 
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I  n  Defense  of  I  rrelevance 

I  intelligence  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Iraq,  9/11,  and  Misguided  Reform  by  Paul  Pillar:  New 
York:  Columbia  University,  2011.  432  pp. 


Reviewed  by  Roger  Z.  George 

It  is  now  more  than  eight  years  si  nee  the 
start  of  the  2003  I  raq  War  and  more  than  a 
decade  si  nee  9/11.  Not  surprisingly,  national 
security  analysts  have  more  than  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  memoirs  to  chose  from  in  gleaning  what 
can  be  learned  about  decisionmaking  and  the 
uses  of  i  ntel  I  i  gence  from  these  watershed 
events.  This  holiday  season,  book  buyers  will 
have  yet  another,  this  one  from  Dr.  Paul  Pillar, 
who  served  as  deputy  chief  of  the  CIA's  Coun¬ 
terterrorism  Center  (CTC)  prior  to  9/11  and  as 
N  ati  onal  I  ntel  I  i  gence  Offi  cer  (N I O)  for  the  M  i  d- 
dleEast  as  the  George  W.  Bush  administration 
marched  to  war  in  Iraq.  Pillar,  now  teaching  at 
Georgetown  University,  is  a  serious  analyst  of 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  a  former  senior  intelli¬ 
gence  analyst  with  long  experience  interacting 
with  policymakers.  Thus,  his  views  add  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  public  picture  of  the  pol i cy-i ntel  I  i- 
gence  relationship  of  the  Bush  administration. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  early  in  my  career  I 
worked  with  Dr.  Pillar  on  the  National  I  ntel  I  i  - 
gence  Council  (NIC)  and  later  had  many  con¬ 
versations  with  him  about  i  ntel  I  i  gence  and 
policy.  I  find  Pillar's  treatment  of  his  subject 
sophisticated  and  informative  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal.  It  is  also  provocative.  Indeed,  readers 
will  be  struck  by  the  strident  tone  that  Pil¬ 
lar-known  as  a  cool-headed,  soft-spoken  offi¬ 
cial  for  his  entire  career— uses  in  describing 
myths  about  intelligence,  the  misuse  of  it 
under  the  Bush  administration,  and  the  mis¬ 
guided  attempts  to  reform  the  I  ntel  I  i  gence 
Community  (1C)  after  9/11.  Pillar  weaves  these 
themes  throughout  the  book's  13  chapters, 
leaving  the  reader  with  a  sense  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is  more  a  victim  than  a  perpetrator  of 


failure,  and  that  it  is  more  often  irrelevant 
than  wrong.  Hence,  the  American  proclivity  to 
reform  the  I C  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  usu¬ 
ally  ill-conceived  and  counterproductive. 

Pillar  begins  with  a  compelling  case  for  how 
misunderstood  intelligence  and  its  missions 
are.  He  debunks  key  myths— such  as  "intelli¬ 
gence  drives  policy"  or  "the  intelligence  bureau¬ 
cracy  resists  change."  I  nstead,  he  finds  that 
most  often,  intelligence  is  either  irrelevant  to 
policy  or  more  influenced  by  it  than  the 
reverse.  Likewise,  he  defends  the  I  C's  record  of 
internal  adaptation,  for  which  there  is  little 
external  appreciation  or  credit  given.  What 
most  bothers  Pillar,  however,  is  the  policymak¬ 
ers'  and  public's  misconception  that  the  I C  is 
all  about  "prediction."  Pillar  has  written  else¬ 
where  on  this  topic,  but  his  treatment  in  this 
book  is  compelling.  He  notes  that  outsiders  are 
forever  assigning  blame  for  "failures"  that 
amount  to  not  predicting  a  particular  outcome. 
Yet,  predictions  are  seldom  what  intelligence  is 
really  in  the  business  to  do;  rather,  it  should  be 
bounding  uncertainty  by  highlighting  the 
range  of  possibilities  that  numerous  and 
dynamic  international  factors  can  produce. 
These  are  inherently  unpredictable  and  lead  to 
"surprises"  that  even  the  best  intelligence  can¬ 
not  avert.  In  fact,  Pillar  notes,  most  of  what  the 
I C  usefully  does  for  the  policymaker  is  focused 
on  tactical  intelligence  support  to  implement¬ 
ing  strategy,  not  futuristic  crystal-ball  gazing 
regarding  unknown  unknowns. 

What  Pillar  calls  the  "fixation  on  intelli¬ 
gence  failure  and  reform"  is  illustrated  best  by 
his  treatment  of  the  9/11  Commission.  He 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  in 
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statements  and  interpretations. 
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echoes  many  of  the  criticisms  raised  by  outsid¬ 
ers  likej  udge  Richard  Posner— namely,  that 
the  analysis  of  the  attack  and  its  causes  does 
not  track  with  the  set  of  recommendations. 
Unlike  Posner,  however,  Pillar  focuses  heavily 
on  the  politics  and  personalities  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  He  credits  public  and  9/11  families'  pres¬ 
sure  for  "accountability"  as  the  driver  of 
unnecessary  reforms.  As  evidence  of  this,  he 
points  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Counter¬ 
terrorism  Center  (NCTC),  which  duplicated 
and,  he  says,  complicated  many  of  the  existing 
responsibilities  of  CTC,  where  he  had  served. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  political  nature  of 
the  9/11  reforms,  Pillar  angrily  asserts  that  the 
CIA's  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (01 G) 
played  politics  with  its  work.  He  cl  aims  the 
01 G  had  issued  a  routine  management  review 
of  CTC's  activities  and  given  it  a  clean  bill  of 
health  just  before  the  9/11  attacks.  Then,  he 
asserts  that  01 G  did  a  "180  degree"  shift  by 
producing  a  new,  post-9/11  report  that  found 
plenty  of  analytic  flaws  in  CTC.  For  the  reader, 
theroutineOIG  "audits"  of  Cl  A  offices  are  typi¬ 
cally  focused  on  a  component's  management 
practices  and  procedures  rather  than  on 
detailed  analytic  or  operational  performance. 

I  n  2007,  the  CIA  made  public  a  redacted  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  executive  summary  of  its  post-9/11 
report— completed  inj  une 2005— which  had 
been  requested  by  two  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  to  evaluate  specific  assertions  regarding 
CTC's  analytic  work  not  addressed  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  audit.  Whether  this  01 G  report  was 
"cooked,"  as  Pillar  suggests,  or  merely  an  objec¬ 
tive  response  to  a  legitimate  oversight  request 
is  obviously  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  hindsight  analysis  often 
uncovers  shortcomings  not  evident  to  dedi¬ 
cated  analysts  and  managers  at  the  time.1 

Pillar  goes  further  in  skewering  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  9/11  Commission  Report  by  claim¬ 
ing  commission  members  were  ill-informed  and 
often  spoon-fed  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
Executive  Director,  Phil  Zelikow.  This  former 
colleague  of  many  Bush  appointees  is  said  to 
have  taken  thejob,  already  having  concluded 


that  the  leadership  of  the  I C  should  be  split  off 
from  the  Cl  A  director's  responsibilities,  partly 
as  "punishment. "This  prejudice,  Pillar  writes, 
along  with  others  produced  a  commission  that 
was  more  an  "advocate  than  investigator," 
prompting  "precooked"  recommendations  that 
did  not  fit  the  evidence  but  did  fit  with  the  pre¬ 
conceived  mindsets  of  the  commissioners,  the 
staff,  and  its  director.  I  n  Pillar's  view,  Zelikow 
was  a  particularly  poor  choice  given  his  close¬ 
ness  to  National  Security  Advisor  Condoleezza 
Rice.  (They  had  worked  and  written  books 
together.)  Zelikow  is  depicted  as  protective  of 
the  Bush  administration  and  determined  to 
place  blame  on  the  I  C's  failures  of  "imagina¬ 
tion. "That  charge,  Pillar  notes,  is  nonsense,  as 
it  was  intelligence  that  "played  a  significant 
role  in  helping  to  guide  policy"  regarding  ter¬ 
rorism  and  al-Qaeda  in  thefirst  place.  I  n  his 
view,  the  I  C's  early  identification  of  a  nascent 
threat,  its  focused  collection  efforts,  and  its 
serious  reporting  of  the  threat— all  of  which 
occurred  years  before  9/11— "was  a  model  of 
how  strategic  warning  ought  to  work."  But  this 
did  not  fit  the  script,  he  claims,  so  commission 
staff  reports  cited  selectively  or  ignored  many 
analytic  products  on  al-Qaeda's  formation, 
focusing  solely  on  the  absence  of  any  national 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  esti  mate  (N I E )  after  1995  as  proof 
the  I C  was  not  doing  its  warning  job.  One 
might  add  that  no  policy-maker  saw  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  request  one. 

The  book's  coverage  of  the  run-up  to  the  I  raq 
War  will  strike  readers  as  familiar,  given  the 
many  available  books  and  monographs  that 
detail  the  broken  interagency  system,  the 
strong  mindsets  of  senior  Bush  administration 
officials,  and  their  hostility  toward  theCIA. 
Pillar's  narrative  adds  a  dimension  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  frustrated  senior  intelligence  offi¬ 
cial  who  is  shocked  at  the  calculated  way  in 
which  policymakers  dismissed,  misused,  or  dis¬ 
torted  avai  I  abl  e  i  ntel  I  i  gence  to  serve  the  si  ngl  e- 
minded  purpose  of  launching  a  war  against 
Saddam  H  ussein.  Pillar  uses  such  terms  as 
"war  makers"  and  "warhawks"  to  describe 
senior  national  security  officials,  suggesting  he 
saw  all  of  the  dysfunction  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
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tration  as  a  design  more  than  a  flaw.  More¬ 
over,  he  seems  to  conclude— by  touching  on 
other  well-known  policy-intelligence  blunders 
in  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere— that  the 
mental  "images"  held  by  policymakers  are  the 
chief  culprits  of  what  are  often  described  as 
intelligence  failures.  These  strong  mindsets 
cause  intelligence,  good  or  bad,  to  be  largely 
irrelevant  to  major  decisions.  I  n  an  odd  way,  he 
defends  both:  on  the  one  hand,  the  Bush 
administration  challenged  and  then  ignored 
the  solid  CIA  analysis  that  found  no  links 
between  I  raq  and  al-Qaeda;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  White  House  did  not  depend  on  the  flawed 
I  raq/WM  D  judgments  for  its  decisionmaking 
but  rather  exploited  them  to  justify  its  march 
to  war. 

Pillar  proves  convincingly  that  the  timing  of 
the  October  2002  N I E  on  I  raqi  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (WMD)  made  it  irrelevant  to 
the  summer  2002  White  House  decisions  to 
plan  the  war.  He  also  acknowledges  his  co¬ 
responsibility  in  managing  the  Nl  E,  but  notes 
he  had  no  role  in  its  technical  judgments;  in 
hindsight,  he  admits  he  might  have  said  more 
about  alternative  explanations  for  Saddam's 
inscrutable  behavior,  but  cl  aims  there  was  no 
compelling  evidence  to  support  such  supposi¬ 
tions,  and  one  is  left  with  the  unsatisfactory 
feeling  that  no  firm  judgments  could  have  been 
made  about  such  scenari  os.  I  n  the  end,  Pillar 
concludes  that  no  intelligence  truly  mattered  in 
the  major  Bush  decisions  on  the  invasion  or  the 
postconflict  reconstruction. 

So,  is  a  reader  to  presume  then  that  the  I C 
did  its  job— even  if  its  work  was  irrelevant— as 
best  it  could,  in  both  the  9/11  and  I  raq  cases? 
Readers,  particularly  those  outside  the  1C,  may 
find  it  unsatisfying  that  Pillar  offers  almost  no 
reflections  on  any  alternative  courses  of  action 
senior  CIA  and  NIC  managers  might  have 
taken  in  either  case.  He  either  ignores  or  was 
not  privy  to  the  senior-level  thinking  regard¬ 
ing  the  policymakers'  misuse  of  I  raq  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  omission  is  surprising  given  his 
belief  that  it  was  blatant,  widespread,  and  fre¬ 
quent.  His  narrative  also  is  at  odds  with  the 
WMD  Commission  Report  as  well  astheSSCI 
inquiry,  which  found  no  politicization.  He 
appears  somewhat  defensive  when  he  explains 


that  a  Washington  Post  op-ed  writer  had  ques¬ 
tioned  why  intelligence  officials  had  not  leaked 
their  views  on  the  distortion  of  intelligence.  Pil¬ 
lar  claims,  correctly,  that  it  would  have  been 
unprofessional  as  well  as  wrong.  He  ultimately 
defends  the  Agency  by  arguing  that  congressio¬ 
nal  oversight  committees  were  themselves 
smitten  by  the  Bush  administration's  war  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  press  largely  had  bought  the 
arguments  as  well,  providing  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  dissenters  to  speak  out  legitimately. 

Yet,  if  the  politicization  was  as  blatant  and 
prevalent  as  he  asserts,  it  seems  as  though 
there  would  have  been  more  internal  uproar. 
More  explanations  for  senior  management's 
passivity  would  help  the  reader  understand 
why  this  case  was  so  different  from  other  his¬ 
torical  cases  he  cites,  where  senior  managers 
did  push  back,  even  if  they  did  not  win  the  day. 

Adding  to  the  sense  of  helplessness,  his  final 
chapters  conclude  that  what  reform  has  been 
proposed  is  misguided  and  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  He  does  not  highlight  any  spe¬ 
cific  areas  where  the  I C  might  need  to  improve 
either  its  process  or  its  analysis,  presumably 
because  he  has  earlier  asserted  that  such  inter¬ 
nal  adaptation  is  constant,  comprehensive  and 
usually  effective.  But  he  does  propose  some  pol¬ 
icy  reforms  of  his  own.  These  are  largely 
focused  on  more  congressional  oversight 
against  politicization  and  more  routine  produc¬ 
tion  of  unclassified  key  analytical  judgments. 
These  steps,  he  believes,  would  make  intelli¬ 
gence  more  balanced  and  less  susceptibleto 
misuse.  Yet,  he  admits  that  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  unlikely  to  be  instituted.  The 
reviewer  has  to  agree.  If  members  of  Congress 
were  more  i nterested  in  oversight  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  process,  then  they  would  have  read  the 
Nl  Es  that  the  Nl  C  had  produced.  They  did  not. 
Moreover,  the  regular  production  of  unclassi¬ 
fied  NIE  key  judgments  for  public  consump¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  hamper  analysts  from 
producing  candid  assessments,  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  Pillar  seems  to  suggest  is  what 
analysts  are  supposed  to  produce.  Earlier  he 
acknowledges  that  the  release  of  the  I  raq 
WMD  key  judgments,  as  well  as  an  ill-con¬ 
ceived  "white  paper"  with  similar  if  less 
nuanced  findings  only  obscured  the  many  cave¬ 
ats  and  qualifiers  that  decisionmakers  needed 
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to  read.  Presumably,  a  similar  unsatisfying 
outcome  would  result  from  the  release  of  key 
judgments  on  other  topics,  that  is,  judgments 
(assertions)  containing  no  real  intelligence  or 
assessment  of  the  evidence  that  remains  hid¬ 
den  from  view. 

Finally,  Pillar's  strong  recommendation  that 
the  I C  treat  Congress  and  the  E  xecuti ve 
Branch  as  more  coequal  consumers  is  probably 
a  nonstarter.  He  argues  it  would  help  to  deter 
future  administrations  from  ignoring  or  misus¬ 
ing  intelligence  and  would  educate  Congress. 

H  owever,  no  president  is  prepared  to  have 
everything  he  asks  of  the  1C  shared  with  Con¬ 
gress.  Moreover,  placing  intelligence  even  more 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  branches  would  cause 


presidents  to  rely  less  on  the  I C  and  would 
scarcely  guarantee  that  Congress  would  use 
intelligence  wisely,  especially  given  the  kind  of 
polarization  that  exists  in  Washington  today. 

Given  the  bleak  picture  Pillar  paints  regard¬ 
ing  the  irrelevance  and  misuse  of  intelligence, 
he  might  have  focused  more  on  thelC's  posi¬ 
tives  in  the  realm  of  practical  intelligence  sup¬ 
port.  Such  examples  might  then  be  an  antidote 
to  the  next  "surprise,"  which  is  sure  to  conjure 
up  the  same  myths  Pillar  so  strongly  laments 
about  American  intelligence.  Still,  this  book  is 
a  healthy  warning  to  future  administrations 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  wi  1 1  make  i  ntel  I  i- 
gence  useful  and  relevant,  not  the  I C  itself. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 
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Driving  the  Yanquis  Bananas  (The  Feeling 
was  Mutual) 

Red  Heat:  Conspiracy,  Murder,  and  the  Cold  War  in  the  Caribbean  by  Alex  Von  Tunzelmann  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  2011),  illustrated,  449  pp. 

The  Brilliant  Disaster:  J  FK,  Castro,  and  America's  Doomed  I  nvasion  of  Cuba's  Bay  of  Pigs  by  J  im 
Rasenberger  (New  York:  Scribner,  2011),  480  pp. 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  G.  Coffey 

I  n  a  scene  in  Woody  Allen's  film  Bananas, 
US  paramilitaries  are  flying  to  the  troubled, 
Latin  American  backwater  San  Marcos,  where 
insurgents  are  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
military  junta.  One  paramilitary  asks  out-loud, 
"[are  we]  for  or  against  the  government?"  'The 
CIA  is  not  taking  any  chances,"  responds 
another  officer,  "some  of  us  are  for  it  and  some 
of  us  are  gonna  to  be  agai  nst  it." 

As  authors  von  T unzelmann  and  Rasen¬ 
berger  tell  it,  US  officials  did  indeed  try  to  have 
it  both  ways  in  the  Caribbean,  with  policy  fluc¬ 
tuating  between  hostility  toward  repressive 
regimes  of  all  political  types,  and  supporting 
regional  leaders  who  served  as  bulwarks 
against  the  perceived  threat  of  communism  in 
the  region.  The  result  of  US  policy,  in  von  Tun- 
zelmann's  view,  was  overwhelming  political 
and  economic  hardship  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Cuba.  Intelli¬ 
gence  officers  supporting  US  policymakers 
found  themselves  just  as  conflicted  in  their 
approach  towards  covert  action  and  in  their 
intelligence  analysis.  These  two  books  offer 
unique  insights  into  the  trickiness,  if  not  haz¬ 
ards,  of  this  relationship. 

Von  T unzelmann's  Red  Heat:  Conspiracy, 
Murder,  and  theCold  War  in  theCaribbean 
chronicles  in  fascinating  fashion  US  attempts 
to  have  it  both  ways  with  Rafael  T rujillo  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Frangois  Duvalier  of 
Haiti,  and,  toa  lesser  extent,  Fulgencio Batista 


of  Cuba,  mostly  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
The  dictators,  while  contemptuous  of  the  con¬ 
flicted  US  policy,  recognized  the  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  andj  ohnson  administrations  could 
be  manipulated.  Although  it  was  inevitable  US 
patience  would  eventually  wear  thin  with  these 
leaders  (Duvalier  in  the  mid  fifties,  Batista  in 
the  late  fifties,  and  T rujillo  in  the  early  six¬ 
ties),  they  played  the  game  masterfully,  sens¬ 
ing  Washington  would  usually  default  to  their 
sides  to  prevent  communism  from  taking  off  in 
the  region. 

After  a  thorough  look  at  the  history  of  these 
countries  and  the  rise  of  their  leading  figures, 
von  T unzelmann  centers  her  story  on  Castro's 
takeover  of  Cuba  and  the  reaction  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Port  au  Prince.  The 
reader  is  treated  to  a  retelling  of  the  never- 
gets-old  story  about  the  Kennedys— and  Eisen¬ 
hower— having  CIA  officers  press  the  Mafia  to 
assassinate  Castro,  as  well  as  tales  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Von  Tunzelmann  offers  particularly  unique 
insights  about  Castro,  once  he  was  finally  well 
ensconced  in  Havana,  with  Washington  fear¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  "another  Cuba"  or  a 
"Dominican  Castro,"  because  communist  move¬ 
ments  were  wrongly  assumed  to  be  either  so 
large  or  well  disciplined  that  they  could  easily 
take  over  any  democratic  opposition  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  help  from  Castro. 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  In  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  in 
this  articleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  its  factual 
statements  and  interpretations. 
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The  author  also  does  a  good  job  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  understand  Castro's  perspective.  Lost  on 
US  officials  was  the  possibility  that  Castro 
wanted  little  to  do  with  these  Caribbean  bas¬ 
ket  cases.  Although  early  on,  Castro  did  back 
insurgents  using  Cuba  as  a  base  to  launch 
invasions  against  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic— after  all,  both  these  countries'  lead¬ 
ers  had  made  similar  moves  against  him 
—von  Tunzelmann  notes  Castro  had  little 
interest  in  being  an  occupier.  Perhaps  Castro 
and  his  advisers  wondered  at  what  stage  of 
proletariat  evolution  Haiti  was  when  its  leader 
felt  it  necessary  to  kill  every  black  dog  in  Port- 
au-P  ri  nee  because  H  ai ti  ans  bel  i  eved  these  dogs 
were  the  reincarnation  of  an  opposition  leader 
who  had  gone  into  hiding. 

Red  Heat  goes  wrong  in  some  places.  Von 
Tunzelmann  belongs  to  the  school  of  thought 
contendi  ng  that  the  U  S  hard-l  i  ne  pol  i  cy  toward 
Castro  helps  sustain  his  regime  and  repressive 
apparatus,  but  she  decries  US  engagement 
with  Duvalier's  Haiti  and T rujillo's  Dominican 
Republic.  To  underscore  their  repressiveness, 
the  author  gives  detail  after  detail  about  the 
cruelties  Duvalier  and  T rujillo  inflicted  upon 
their  citizens,  but  no  such  descriptions  are 
reserved  for  Castro  and  his  repressive  regime. 
She  introduces  race  into  a  discussion  of  Ken¬ 
nedy's  decision  to  park  the  fleet  outside  Port- 
au-Prince  when  it  appeared  Duvalier  was  tak¬ 
ing  his  vengeance  against  foreigners,  a  clear 
redlinewith  any  foreign  government.  Lastly, 
von  Tunzelmann  has  a  disconcerting  habit  of 
quoti ng  from  Tim  Wei ner's  deepl y  fl awed 
polemic  about  the  CIA,  Legacy  of  Ashes. 

More  than  the  domestic  cruelties  and  for¬ 
eign  manipulations  of  Batista,  T rujillo,  and 
Duvalier,  it  was  the  increasingly  hostile  anti- 
US  rhetoric  and  communist  leanings  of  Castro 
that  drove  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations  the  most  bananas.  US  officials 
went  up  a  tree  and  out  on  a  I  i  mb  to  overthrow 
Castro  by  having  the  CIA  devise  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  ambitious  operation  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  50 
years  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  J  im  Rasen- 
berger  does  a  terrific  job  of  documenting  the 
faults  of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  operation  in 
The  Bril  I  iant  Disaster:  J  FK,  Castro,  and  Amer¬ 
ica's  Doomed  Invasion  of  Cuba's  Bay  of  Pigs. 


Unlike  some  Bay  of  Pigs  accounts,  this  retell¬ 
ing,  much  to  the  author's  credit,  spreads  the 
blame  around. 

The  brainchild  of  Richard  Bissell,  the  CIA's 
deputy  director  for  plans,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  oper¬ 
ational  plan  took  shape  under  Eisen¬ 
hower— although  Ike  stressed  no  formal 
"plans"  were  made  during  his  tenure.  The  oper¬ 
ation  called  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba  by  1,400  of 
its  exiles— covertly  supplied  and  trained  in 
Guatemala  by  the  CIA,  US  military,  and 
National  Guard  officials.  The  exiles  were  to 
establish  a  beachhead  and  after  7  to  10  days 
incite  a  sufficient  mass  of  Cuban  citizens  to 
join  them  in  overthrowing  Castro.  If  these 
goals  were  not  met,  the  exiles  would  establish 
an  alternative  government  that  would  receive 
US  political  and,  supposedly,  military  support. 

I  n  the  worst  case  of  the  exi  I  es  fai  I  i  ng  to  estab- 
lish  a  beachhead,  they  were  to  withdraw  to  the 
mountains  as  a  guerrilla  force. 

Key  pillars  to  the  plan  were  the  rallying  of  a 
large  underground  of  Castro  opponents,  catch¬ 
ing  the  Cuban  regime  by  surprise,  having  an 
escape  route  for  the  exiles,  and  destroying  the 
Cuban  air  force.  Rasenberger,  in  a  clear  and 
systematic  fashion,  tells  of  the  undoing  of  each 
of  these  pillars,  with  the  real  nail  in  the  opera¬ 
tion's  coffin  being  Kennedy's  decision  to  cancel 
the  second  round  of  exile  airstrikes  against 
Castro's  air  force,  fearing  the  strikes  would 
raise  the  volume  of  theinvasi  on  and  give  away 
US  involvement.  His  last  minute  decision 
enabled  Castro  to  strafe  exile  aircraft,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  soldiers  to  devastating  effect  during 
the  beach  landing.  The  damage  doomed  the 
exile  force,  which  held  the  beachhead  for  only 
three  days  before  being  overrun. 

Rasenberger  is  hard  on  Kennedy,  who  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  victim  of  his  own  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  if  not  delusions,  about  the  operation  and  of 
an  ad  hoc  national  security  apparatus  he  pro¬ 
moted.  The  president  did  not  press  National 
Security  Advisor  M  cGeorge  Bundy  to  systemati¬ 
cally  solicit  and  condense  the  views  of  the  for¬ 
eign  pol  icy  team.  Nor  did  Bundy  control  the  flow 
of  information  to  the  president,  who  essentially 
functioned  as  his  own  staffer.  Yet  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  gatekeeper,  officials  at  meetings 
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with  the  president  often  failed  togive their 
views.  This  does  not  let  Kennedy  off  the  hook, 
for  Senator  William  Proxmire,  presidential  aide 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Chester  Bowles,  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  shared  their  strong  misgivings. 
While  Proxmire,  Schlesinger,  and  Bowles  gave 
wordy  and  moralistic  critiques,  Acheson  looked 
more  at  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  operation,  dis¬ 
til  I  i  ng  its  mai  n  fl  aw  thi  s  way:  "I  t  does  not  take 
Price  Waterhouse  to  figure  out  that  1,500 
Cubans  are  not  as  good  as  25,000  [the  size  of  the 
Cuban  army]."  Kennedy  was  duly  warned, 
Rasenberger  argues,  and  is  not  a  victim  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  some  of  his  confidants. 

At  the  same  time,  the  author  goes  relatively 
easy  on  the  CIA,  whose  officers  were  largely 
guilty  of  poor  communication  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  abandon  a  changed  invasion  plan. 

Direct  in  their  briefings  to  the  president,  Bis- 
sell  and  Allen  Dulles  were  mostly  at  fault  for 
errors  of  omission  and  for  putting  on  the  hard 
sell.  The  two  officers  failed  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  airstrikes.  They  also  did  not 
make  clear  that  US  military  assistance  for  the 
provisional  government  would  be  required  if  a 
mass  overthrow  of  Castro  did  not  take  place. 
Lastly,  they  did  not  underscore  that  movingthe 
landing  site  effectively  negated  any  chance  of 
the  exile  force  escaping  slaughter  or  imprison¬ 
ment  if  Castro's  army  prevailed. 

A  broader  definition  of  culpability  for  CIA 
officers  should  apply,  starting  with  their  ignor¬ 
ing  some  basic  tenets  of  covert  action  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  action.  The  operation  was  too  big, 
involved  too  many  parties,  and  developed  over 
too  long  a  period  to  be  kept  covert.  Bureau¬ 
cratic  and  interagency  turf  issues  undercut  vet¬ 
ting  of  the  operational  plan.  Paradoxically, 
given  how  knowablethis  operation  became, 
Bissell  and  the  Cuba  Task  Force  kept  to  them¬ 
selves,  pushing  aside  the  heads  of  clandestine 
operations  and  the  analytical  group,  all  of 
whom  knew  Castro  was  very  popular  and  not 
susceptibleto  a  mass  uprising.  Although  Bis¬ 
sell  did  make  parish  calls  to  State  and  Defense 
Department  officials  about  the  operation,  he 
fed  the  perception  this  was  a  Cl  A  show.  I  n  the 
end,  neither  of  these  department  heads  offered 
support  when— with  US  involvement  obvious 


to  the  worl  d— the  ti  me  came  to  make  the  case 
for  the  second  airstrikes. 

Von  T unzel mann  and  Rasenberger  both  have 
a  fl  ai  r  for  spotti  ng  the  tel  I  i  ng  anecdote,  and 
there  are  many  in  each  book,  including 

from  von  T unzel  mann: 

Kennedy,  struck  by  the  audacity  of  Khrush¬ 
chev  placing  missiles  in  Cuba,  wondered  how 
the  Soviet  leader  would  feel  if  Washington 
placed  missiles  in  Turkey.  McGeorgeBundy 
reminded  Kennedy  that  the  US  military  had 
done  just  that. 

Kennedy  did  not  publicly  gloat  after  the  mis¬ 
sile  crisis,  but  did  crow  to  his  friends  about 
the  payback  Khrushchev  received  for  his  bul¬ 
lying  behavior  during  the  earlier  summit 
with  Kennedy  in  Vienna. 

and  from  Rasenberger: 

All  attempts  at plausibledeniability  aside;  a 
CIA  officer— a  frogman  scouting  the  beach  in 
advance— fired  the  first  shot  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  at  a  local  militiaman. 

The  exiles  fought  tenaciously  to  protect  two  of 
the  I anding  zones  before  having  to  retreat.  I  n 
one  battle;  Cuban  army  dead  and  wounded 
—500  dead,  1,000  wounded— vastly  outnum¬ 
bered  those  of  the  exiles—  20  dead,  50 
wounded,  despite  the  Cuban  Army  having  20 
tanks  and  outnumbering  the  exiles  7  to  1. 

A  reading  of  both  books  provides  some  addi¬ 
tional  lessons  for  intelligence  officers  conduct¬ 
ing  operations  and  analysis  in  such  a  charged, 
uncertain  policy  environment: 

Excessive  corner  cutting  on  covert  action  to 
keep  up  a  fiction.  Cancellation  of  the  "too  loud, 
WWI I  -I  i  ke"  second  stri  ke  agai  nst  Castro's  ai  r 
force  doomed  any  chance  the  Bay  of  Pigs  had  of 
success.  Dulles  and  Bissell  later  regretted  not 
telling  Kennedy  the  operation  would  fail  with¬ 
out  a  second  strike.  I  n  a  larger  sense,  the  oper¬ 
ation  gave  policymakers— who  wanted  to 
overthrow  Castro  while  not  being  held  account- 
ablefor  it— the  false  sense  that  they  could 
avoid  the  hard  decisions  and  consequences  of 
an  overt  invasion  by  using  covert  action.  Ken- 
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nedy  seemed  to  recognize  this  and  had  the 
J  oint  Chiefs  draw  up  invasion  plans  for  Cuba 
soon  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Briefing  covert  action  is  an  exercise  in  advo¬ 
cacy.  I  n  TheBrilliant Disaster,  Dulles  had  no 
qualms  acknowledging  his  briefing  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  plan  involved  advocacy.  "It  isn't  your  job 
to  say,  'Well,  that's  a  rotten  plan  I 've  pre¬ 
sented.'"  National  security  team  members  Rob¬ 
ert  McNamara  and  Rusk  could  have  provided 
sanity  checks  but  remained  oddly  aloof  during 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
even  though  their  departments  had  a  huge 
stake  in  a  successful  outcome  given  their  indi¬ 
rect  roles  in  the  operation.  Rasenberger  specu¬ 
lates  all  wanted  to  do  something  about  Castro 
but  had  no  better  ideas.  Kennedy,  Dulles,  or 
Bissell  would  have  benefited  greatly  if  one  of 
them  had  pressed  policymakers  to  challenge 
the  plan. 

Some  covert  actions  inevitably  risk  revealing 
theUS  hand.  Given  the  exile  community's 
inability  to  keep  a  secret  and  the  "M  ade  in  the 
U  SA"  desi  gn  of  the  Castro  assassi  nati  on 
schemes— use  of  the  mafia,  exploding  sea- 
shells,  and  melting  poisons— a  successful 
attempt  on  the  Cuban  leader's  life  would  have 
exposed  the  US  role  with  potentially  enormous 
consequences  for  US  policy.  Likewise  when  it 
came  to  Trujillo,  theCIA,  according  to  von 
Tunzelmann,  proposed  giving  the  opposition 
high-powered  rifles  that  were  hard  to  come  by 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Yet  neither  book 
talks  of  any  US  contingency  planning  to  deal 
with  the  fallout  of  a  successful  assassination 
attempt.  I  n  any  event,  J  ohnson  shut  down  the 
"damned  Murder  I  ncorporated"  upon  taking 
office. 

Groupthink  can  negatively  affect  analysis 
and  policy.  Paradoxically,  much  of  the  con¬ 
flicted  nature  of  US  policy  towards  the  Carib¬ 
bean  resulted  from  what  von  Tunzelmann  calls 
the  "central  myth  of  the  Cuban  revolution," 
which  states  that  as  few  as  12  communist 
insurgents  had  stolen  an  island  from  a  well- 
armed,  pro-US  dictator.  However,  Castro  had 
wide  connections  to  a  large  opposition  under¬ 


ground,  and  Batista  lacked  both  the  will  to 
fight  and  the  inclination  to  make  necessary 
political  changes,  so  he  essentially  handed 
Cuba  to  Castro.  Washington's  belief  in  the 
myth  allowed  T rujillo  and  his  successors,  as 
well  as  Duval ier,  to  scare  US  officials  when  a 
strong  opposition  threatened  these  Caribbean 
leaders  by  saying  the  communists,  even  if 
small  in  number,  had  infiltrated  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  fall  back  policy  position  for  Washing¬ 
ton  was  usually  to  side  with  the  known 
strongman  than  risk  a  communist  takeover. 

Conflicted  analysis  is  vulnerableto  policy¬ 
maker  cherry  picking.  I  ntel  I  igence  analysis 
along  the  following  lines  comes  up  all  too  often 
in  the  books:  'The  possibility  that  J  uan  Bosch 
(successor  to  Trujillo)  was  secretly  procommu¬ 
nist  or  a  party  member  cannot  be  ruled  out." 
Months  later,  analysts  found  "no  evidence  that 
Bosch  is  a  communist... but  he  could  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  communists." This  reading  of 
Bosch  sank  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Near  the  end  of  Bananas,  the 
disheveled,  college  dropout  turned  rebel  leader 
of  San  Marcos,  Fielding  Mellish,  describes  his 
administration's  predicament  this  way:  'The 
Americans  won't  recognize  us— they  think 
we're  communists.  The  communists  won't  rec¬ 
ognize  us— they  think  we're  American  pup¬ 
pets.  The  one  person  who  recognizes  us  was 
arrested  on  a  morals  charge."  It's  debatable 
whether  the  democratically  elected  Bosch  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  had  even  this  much 
international  support  in  1963.  Von  Tunzel¬ 
mann  clearly  sees  Bosch  as  one  of  the  more 
progressive  and  sympatheticfigures  in  a  region 
unable  to  overcome  Washington's  default  pol¬ 
icysupporting  regional  strongmen  while  try¬ 
ing  to  have  it  both  ways.  T wo  years  I  ater 
J  ohnson  sent  23,000  US  troops  to  put  down  an 
insurgency  led  by  Bosch,  who  was  forced  tojoin 
a  provisional  government.  He  then  went  on  to 
lose  elections  to  the  American-backed  candi¬ 
date  the  following  year. 

J  ohnson  was  now  free  to  send  US  soldiers  to 
a  part  of  the  world  where  lots  of  communist 
insurgents  actually  existed:  South  Vietnam. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 
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Reviewed  by  Larry  L.  Watts 

Re/iewer's  Note  I  had  the  advantage  of  both 
theoriginal  Romanian  version— to  which  the 
bibliographic  information  above  refers— and  a 
merely  satisfactory,  unofficial  English  transla¬ 
tion  encumbered  by  too  many  unnecessary  defi¬ 
nite  artides,  odd  translation  choices,  and 
confusing  run-on  sentences  that  severely  com¬ 
promise  intended  meaning  and  damage  overall 
intelligibility.  An  official,  more  rigorous,  trans¬ 
lation  would  redress  most  of  these  problems 
and  make  the  work  accessible  to  English-lan¬ 
guage  readers. 

Twenty-two  years  after  their  chaotic  revolu¬ 
tion,  Romanians  who  count  themselves  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  civil  society  and  thefourth 
estate  are  still  more  likely  than  not  to  describe 
Romania's  intelligence  services  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  task  itself  in  terms  suggesting  illegiti¬ 
macy  and  abuse.  With  retrospective  tunnel - 
vision,  they  commonly  evoke  only  that  part  of 
the  former  security  intelligence  apparatus  (the 
Securitatein  Romanian  parlance)  implicated  in 
political  policing  and  the  most  egregious  forms 
of  human  rights  violations  as  characteristic  of 
the  intelligence  profession  and  those  who  serve 
within  it.  Except  for  the  services  of  defunct 
states— East  Germany  in  particular— this  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  its  persistence  is  unique  in  the 
former  Soviet  Bloc.  And  its  political  impact  has 
been  appreciable,  as  quite  a  few  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  and  civil  society  representatives  noted 
above  have  themselves  gone  on  to  become 
heads  of  publicly  funded  institutions,  members 
of  government,  presidential  advisers,  and  even 
directors  of  intelligence. 


George  Cristi  an  Maior,  the  editor  of  A  Mind 
War:  Intelligence  Secret  Services  and  Strategic 
Knowledge  in  the  21st  Century  a nd  current 
director  of  the  Romanian  I  ntelligence  Service 
(SRI )— Romania's  domestic  security  intelli¬ 
gence  agency— explicitly  seeks  to  introduce 
greater  sophistication  into  the  Romanian  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  intelligence,  especially  regard¬ 
ing  post-communist  and  post-9/11 
developments  and  debates  over  intelligence 
transformation.  A  Mind  War  reflects  Maior's 
now  five-year- long  campaign  to  advance  his 
service's  already  impressive  outreach  and  edu¬ 
cation  roles. 

An  important  element  of  subtext  is  the  fact 
that  Director  Maior's  unprecedented  2007 
appointment  from  a  major  opposition  party  was 
partly  driven  by  the  repeatedly  expressed  fears 
of  civil  society  that  presidential  administra¬ 
tions  and  ruling  parties  regularly  employed 
intelligence  services  for  partisan  political  pur¬ 
poses.  Indeed,  while  none  of  the  authors  dwells 
on  it,  the  issue  of  politicization  arises  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  presentations.  Fortunately,  Maior 
is  also  one  of  a  handful  of  defense  and  security 
intellectuals  actually  qualified  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  having  served  as  deputy  defense  minister 
in  charge  of  Euro-Atlantic  integration  and 
reform  during  Romania's  NATO  accession.  He 
is  also  an  experienced  diplomat  and  former 
charge  d'affai res  in  I  rel and. 

The  immediate  aims  of  Maior's  work  areto 
define  strategic  knowledge  and  the  purposes  of 
intelligence  in  democratic  society,  and  to  iden- 
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tify  and  expl  i  cate  i  ntel  I  i  gence  actors,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  products;  the  necessary  or  desirable 
structure  of  intelligence  in  the  current  security 
environment;  and  the  nature  of  21st  century 
i  ntel  I  igence  transfer mati  on— especi  al  ly  regard¬ 
ing  professional  management.  Maior's  target 
audience  is  broad,  including  political  elites, 
journalists,  and  academic  analysts  involved  in 
the  public  debate,  as  well  as  professors, 
researchers,  and  students  who  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  these  issues  or  whose  work  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  informed  through  their  understanding. 

For  the  most  part,  Mai  or  and  his  contribu¬ 
tors  succeed  in  laying  out  the  principal  con¬ 
tours  of  the  debate  and  providing  a  road  map  of 
accessi  bl  e  on  I  i  ne  sources  for  those  i  nterested  i  n 
its  specific  elements.  Particularly  impressive 
are  the  contributions  of  the  SRI  intelligence 
professionals  in  this  volume.  There  is  Maior 
himself  on  the  nature  of  strategic  knowledge 
and  i  ntel  I  igence  transformation  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury;  Mihaila  Matei  on  i  ntel  I  igence  transforma¬ 
tion  and  management  processes;  Florian 
Coidea  on  counterespionage;  lonel  Ni»u  on 
early  warning  and  avoiding  surprise;  Nicolae 
I  ancu  on  cybersecurity;  and  Valentin  Filip  on 
parliamentary  relations  and  control.  These  pre¬ 
sentations,  along  with  intelligence  scholar  Fio¬ 
rina  Cristiana  Matei 's  contribution  on 
intelligence  effectiveness  under  democracy, 
form  a  coherent  whole,  consistent  both  in  their 
use  of  termi  nol  ogy  and  authoriti  es,  and  i  n  thei  r 
recapitulation  of  debates  and  issues. 

There  are,  however,  large  differences  in  the 
acquaintance  of  other  contributors  with  the 
current  debates  and  their  theoretical  unpin¬ 
ning,  which  sometimes  strikes  jarring  and 
incongruous  notes.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
of  Stej»rel  Olaru's  contribution  on  the  transfer 
of  former  Securitate  archives.  This  example, 
nonetheless  serves  to  demonstrate  in  striking 
fashion  the  aforementioned  biases  of  civil  soci¬ 
ety  representatives  (e.g.,  the  casting  of  "civil 
society"  as  an  unmitigated  good,  when  leading 
representatives  involved  in  the  archive  trans¬ 
fer  had  been  "persons  of  interest" for  Roma¬ 
nia's  anti-KGB  unit  prior  to  1990  and  were 
exposed  for  concealing  their  intelligence  links 
afterward).  Also  out  of  place,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  media-oriented  study  of  Vasi I e  Sebastian 


D»ncu  and  the  contribution  on  open  source 
intelligence  by  Gabriel  Sebe,  whose  focus,  ter¬ 
minology,  and  evaluation  criteria  are  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  profes- 
sionals.  Whilethe  cognitive  and  perceptual 
aspects  of  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  mi  ssi  on  are  i  ndeed 
fascinating  and  important,  introducing  gen¬ 
eral  and  official  audiences  to  the  topic  would  be 
better  served  with  a  less  esoteric  approach. 

While  worki ng  wel I  as  i ntroducti on  to  the 
central  themes,  debates  and  developments  of 
contemporary  i ntel  I  igence  transformations,  the 
volume  works  significantly  less  well  as  a  his¬ 
torical  overview  of  the  Romanian  experience, 
albeit  with  exceptions.  For  example,  two  of  the 
four  contributions  to  the  third  section  ("I  ntel  I  i  - 
gence  Services  and  Democracy:  The  Romanian 
Experience")  give  virtually  no  specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  Romania  whatsoever.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two,  one  by  Remus  I  oan  »tefureac  presents 
a  comparative  analysis  of  US  and  Romanian 
access  to  information  regimes.  The  other,  that 
of  Olaru,  focuses  on  the  transfer  of  communist- 
era  security  and  intelligence  archives  during 
the  postcommunist  transition.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  intelli¬ 
gence  role  of  the  Securitate  in  the  communist 
dictatorship,  the  nature  of  the  1989  revolution 
and  the  post-communist  transition  and  the  role 
of  the  security  intelligence  service  within  it 
still  necessitates  a  separate  treatment,  at  least 
until  interpretational  benchmarks  can  be  per¬ 
suasively  documented  and  commonly  agreed. 
Given  that  these  topics  are  still  objects  of 
highly  polemical  and  often  politicized  debate, 
this  will  take  some  time. 

I  n  fact,  the  best  coverage  of  the  Romanian 
experience  is  not  in  this  section  at  all.  It  is  at 
the  end  of  the  second  section  on  "I  ntel  I  igence 
Services  and  Security  Challenges  in  the  21st 
Century,"  namely,  Sergiu  Medar's  "Romanian 
I  ntel  I  igence  Services  in  the  21st  Century." 
Although  not  very  strong  on  overall  theory, 
Medar's  is  the  best  among  the  professional 
intelligence  contributions  on  specific  develop¬ 
ments  and  implementation  within  the  sphere 
of  Romanian  intelligence.  Unfortunately, 
Medar's  chapter  is  largely  limited  to  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  military  intelligence,  which  he 
headed  during  1999-2005,  and  there  is  no  cor- 
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respondingly  detailed  approach  to  Romania's 
foreign  or  domestic  services.  The  informative 
contribution  by  another  security  professional 
with  firsthand  experience,  former  Defense  M  in- 
ister  loan  Mircea  Pa»cu,  on  Romania's  failure 
to  exploit  strategic  opportunities  since  1989 
also  would  be  better  situated  in  the  section  on 
the  "Romanian  Experience,"  although  perhaps 
pitched  more  broadly  as  an  essay  on  recurrent 
strategic  challenges  and  vulnerabilities. 

Along  with  these  organizational  quibbles,  I 
found  the  tendency  of  contributors  to  note  spe¬ 
cific  Romanian  examples  in  passing,  with  no 
explanation  or  citation,  particularly  annoying 
and  problematic.  Whenever  public  controversy 
exists  over  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
specific  cases,  including  at  least  some  of  these 
examples,  further  explanation  and/or  citation 
of  authority  is  mandatory. 


That  said,  this  effort  is  by  far  the  most 
sophisticated  and  comprehensive  approach 
thus  far  to  the  intelligence  challenges  of  the 
21st  century  to  appear  in  Romania  to  date.  It 
provides  a  firm  grounding  in  the  evolution  and 
el  ements  of  i  ntel  I  i  gence  transformati on  and  the 
new  frontiers  of  the  debate  and  promises 
future  work  that  will  inform  participants  in 
Romania's  debate  over  intelligence  and  pro¬ 
vide  texts  for  future  intelligence  professionals 
and  scholars  as  well.  For  non-Romanians,  the 
book  is  useful  as  a  reflection  of  thinking  in 
Romani  an  i  ntel  I  i  gence  regardi  ng  the  transfor¬ 
mati  ons  now  underway  and  as  an  indicator  of 
concerns,  old  and  new,  that  preoccupy  their 
professionals.  It  is  also  of  interest  for  those 
looking  comparatively  at  intelligence  reforms 
and  preoccupations  in  the  postcommunist 
space. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 
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Edward  Bancroft:  Scientist,  Author,  Spy 

Thomas  Schaeper,  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  2011.  xvi,  329  pp. 


Reviewed  by  John  Ehrman 


We  I  i  ke  to  bel  i  eve  that  the  Revol  uti  onary 
War  showed  Americans  at  their  best.  With  the 
odds  stacked  against  them,  the  liberty-loving 
colonists  put  together  a  government  and  army 
and  overthrew  the  British  rule  that  threat¬ 
ened  their  freedoms.  Along  the  way,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  rebel  I  i  on  prod  ai  med  the  new 
country's  independence  in  a  document  that  still 
inspires,  and  the fl edgl i ng  government  carried 
off  several  diplomatic  coups  that  did  much  to 
help  seal  the  victory.  But  there  was  a  more 
ambiguous  side  to  the  story  as  well.  Not  every 
colonist  favored  independence  or  saw  the  Brit¬ 
ish  as  tyrants.  I  ndeed,  some  mai  ntai  ned  thei  r 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  believed  that  it  would 
be  best  for  everyone  if  the  colonies  remained 
under  British  rule.  One  of  these  men  was 
Edward  Bancroft,  and  in  a  new  biography, 
Edward  Bancroft:  Scientist,  Author,  Spy,  histo¬ 
rian  Thomas  Schaeper  gives  us  the  story  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

Edward  Bancroft  is  hardly  a  familiar  name 
to  Americans  today.  Born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1745,  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  youth  to  a  doc¬ 
tor  in  Connecticut  but  ran  off  in  1763,  eventu¬ 
ally  reaching  what  today  is  Guyana.  There  he 
worked  as  a  physician  on  local  plantations  and 
traveled  through  the  region,  researching  plant 
and  animal  life  for  a  book— An  Essay  on  the 
Natural  H i story  of  Guiana  in  South  America 
—he  published  in  1769  after  he  moved  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  book  made  Bancroft  a  prominent 
scholar— it  remained  authoritative  for  more 
than  a  century— and  propelled  his  rapid  rise  in 
London's  social  and  literary  circles.  Bancroft 
also  continued  to  travel,  speculated  in  North 
American  land,  and,  as  the  political  crisis 
developed  between  England  and  her  North 


American  colonies,  became  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  cause  and  a  close  associate  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  who  represented  the  colonies  in 
London. 

Because  of  Bancroft's  prominence  as  a  friend 
of  the  colonies  and  his  relationship  with  Frank¬ 
lin,  when  the  Continental  Congress  sent  the 
first  American  diplomat,  Silas  Deane,  to  Paris 
in  1776,  it  instructed  him  to  contact  Bancroft 
for  support.  Bancroft  joined  Deane  in  J  uly  1776 
and  stayed  in  Paris  with  the  American  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  for  almost  the  entire  remainder 
of  the  Revolution.  Bancroft  became  a  key  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group,  working  closely  with  Frank¬ 
lin— who  joined  the  mission  in  December  1776 
and  later  was  made  ambassador— handling 
much  of  the  paperwork,  drafting  reports  and 
correspondence,  and  translating.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent  for  meetings  with  the  French  and  for 
almost  all  of  the  Americans' internal  discus¬ 
sions.  Unfortunately,  however,  during  his  brief 
trip  to  England  in  August  1776,  the  British 
had  recruited  Bancroft  as  a  spy. 

One  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  book  is 
Schaeper's  exploration  of  Bancroft's  motives  for 
spying.  Bancroft  has  long  been  condemned  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country— "perfidy"  was  the  word 
the  great  US  diplomatic  historian,  Samuel 
Flagg  Bemis,  used  to  describe  Bancroft's 
work— but  Schaeper  points  out  that,  before 
making  this  accusation,  one  must  first  ask, 
"what  was  his  country?"  (61)  When  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  began,  Schaeper  notes,  most  colonists  still 
thought  of  themselves  as  Englishmen  rather 
than  citizens  of  a  separate  entity.  Even  among 
the  rebels  and  their  leaders,  the  view  that  they 
were  defending  their  rights  as  Englishmen 
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held  until  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Bancroft 
shared  this  view  and,  Schaeper  concludes,  saw 
himself  asa  "subject  oftheBritish  Empire,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  empi  re  woul  d  remai  n  i  ntact." 
(63)  Thus,  when  the  British  government  asked 
for  his  help,  he  gave  it  willingly.  I  n  Schaeper's 
account,  Bancroft  was  a  spy,  but  not  a  traitor.1 

What  a  spy  he  was!  Bancroft  was  the  asset 
that  case  officers  and  analysts  today  dream 
about,  and  Schaeper  gives  copious  details 
about  how  Bancroft  went  about  his  work.  With 
his  unlimited  access,  Bancroft  had  no  need  to 
recruit  subsources  or  make  potentially  alert¬ 
ing  queries.  He  copied  documents  or  wrote  his 
own  summaries  of  papers  and  meetings,  and 
kept  the  British  fully  informed  of  all  aspects  of 
Franco-American  diplomacy,  French  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  assistance  to  the  Americans, 
and  French  military  planning.  Bancroft's  com¬ 
munications  methods  were  no  different  than 
those  that  already  had  been  in  use  for  centu¬ 
ries  and,  except  writing  everything  by  hand, 
still  are  used  today.  He  sent  his  information  to 
London,  either  openly  as  letters  or  via  trusted 
couriers— often  using  code  language  or  invisi¬ 
ble  inks  (Bancroft  was  a  skilled  chemist)— or 
through  dead  drops  in  Paris.  Above  all,  his 
communications  were  timely;  Bancroft's  infor¬ 
mation  reached  London  within  a  few  days, 
meani  ng  that  the  B  riti  sh  were  far  better 
informed  about  Franco-American  diplomacy 
than  was  Congress,  which  had  to  wait  weeks 
for  information  to  arrive  from  Paris.  Finally, 
nothing  in  Schaeper's  account  suggests  that 
Bancroft  presented  any  serious  handling  prob¬ 
lems.  With  his  patriotic  motivation,  he  seems 
to  have  worked  diligently  and  with  few  com¬ 
plaints. 

As  good  as  his  account  of  Bancroft's  espio¬ 
nage  is,  Schaeper  is  most  perceptive  when  he 
answers  another  important  question:  What  did 
Bancroft's  activities  accomplish?  Schaeper's 
answer  is,  fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
not  very  much.  This  essentially  was  because 
the  British  were  unableto  make  effective  use 
of  their  intelligence  windfall.  Sometimes,  the 
problem  was  that  the  British  were  afraid  to  use 


Bancroft's  information.  For  example,  before  the 
French  and  Americans  signed  their  formal  alli¬ 
ance  in  February  1778,  Bancroft  regularly  gave 
London  advance  notice  of  the  departure  sched¬ 
ules  of  scores  of  ships  leaving  F  rench  ports 
with  aid  for  the  colonists.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  declined  to  intercept  them,  however,  fear¬ 
ing  that  violations  of  neutral  rights  would 
provoke  the  F  rench.  Throughout  the  war,  more¬ 
over,  Lord  North's  government  was  poorly 
organized  and  plagued  with  infighting  and 
indecision  that  often  kept  it  from  acting  on 
Bancroft's  information.  In  one  case,  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  Bancroft  told  London  that  a 
F  rench  fl  eet  under  the  Comte  d'E  stai  ng  wou I  d 
be  sailing  from  Toulon  for  North  America  and 
that  Deane  would  be  a  passenger.  The  British 
had  ampl  e  ti  me  and  resources  to  i  ntercept  and 
destroy  d'E  stai  ng's  force,  but  N  orth  al  I  owed  the 
internal  debate  to  go  on  so  long  that  London 
missed  the  opportunity.  This  was  by  no  means 
a  unique  case.  The  British  had  no  system  for 
eval  uati  ng  i  ncomi  ng  i  ntel  I  i  gence  and  i  ntegrat- 
ing  it  with  political  and  military  decisionmak¬ 
ing  and  so,  notes  Schaeper,  the  government 
generally  was  unable  to  take  action  on  Ban¬ 
croft's  priceless  information.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  problem  that  continues  to 
plague  governments. 

With  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Ban¬ 
croft's  espionage  career  came  to  a  close,  and  he 
resumed  his  prewar  pursuits.  He  traveled 
briefly  to  the  United  States  on  business  and 
became  i  nvol ved  i  n  numerous  ventures,  none  of 
which  ever  amounted  to  much.  Building  on  his 
work  in  Guyana,  Bancroft  continued  to 
research  chemicals  and  dyes,  and  published 
books  and  articles  until  almost  thetime  of  his 
death  in  1821.  Money  was  tight  in  his  later 
years,  and  he  died  broke.  His  espionage 
remained  a  secret,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
American  patriot  remained  intact  until  the  late 
1800s,  when  researchers  found  the  evidence  in 
British  archives. 

Schaeper's  is  a  decidedly  revisionist  biogra¬ 
phy,  taking  a  sympathetic  view  of  a  man  who 
for  more  than  a  century  has  been  condemned 


1  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  "British  Secret  Service  and  the  French -American  Al  I  \ance, "  Ameri  can  Historical  R&/iew  29  (April  1924):  477. 
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as  a  traitor.  The  best  part  of  this  approach  is 
that  it  not  only  reminds  us  that  Bancroft  was  a 
man  of  many  accomplishments  outside  of  espio¬ 
nage,  but  it  also  makes  us  remember  that 
sometimes  the  question  of  loyalty  is  not  as 
clear-cut  as  we  would  I  ike  to  believe.  Unlike 
many  of  the  most  notorious  modern  spies— peo¬ 
ple  such  as  Alger  H  iss  or  Aldrich  Ames— Ban¬ 
croft  was  not  in  a  situation  where  taking  one 
side  over  the  other  was  a  clear  act  of  betrayal . 

I  nstead,  he  was  living  in  a  more  fluid  situa¬ 
tion,  where  many  saw  rebellion  as  the  wrong 
approach  in  a  dispute  with  a  system  with 


which  they  had  no  fundamental  quarrel.  We 
would  do  well  to  remember  this  when  dealing 
with  spies  who  come  from  places  where  loyalty 
to  a  modern  nation-state  is  much  weaker  than 
ti  es  to  tri  be  or  I  ocal  ity— what  appears  to  us  as 
loyalty  may  look  very  different  to  others. 

Overall,  Edward  Bancroft  is  well  worth 
reading.  Schaeper  tells  a  good  story  about  poli¬ 
tics,  diplomacy,  and  espionage,  and  leaves  his 
readers  with  much  to  think  about. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 
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General 
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Intelligence  Abroad 

Mumbai  26/11:  a  day  of  infamy  by  B.  Raman 

Spooks:  The  Unofficial  History  of  MI5  From  Agent  ZIGZAG  to  the  D-Day  Deception 
1939-1945,  by  Thomas  Hennessey  and  Claire  Thomas 
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TREACHERY:  Betrayals,  Blunders  and  Cover-ups — Six  Decades  of  Espionage,  The  True 
History  of  MI5,  by  Chapman  Pincher 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  In  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  in  the 
articleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  its  factual  state¬ 
ments  and  interpretations. 
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The  National  Security  Enterprise:  Navigating  the  Labyrinth,  by  Roger  Z.  George  and  Har¬ 
vey  Rishikof  (eds.).  (Washington,  DC:  Georgetown  University  Press,  2011),  367,  end-of-chapter 
notes,  index. 


The  i  mportance  of  culture— the  shared  val  ues, 
goals,  and  practices  that  characterize  how  an  in¬ 
stitution,  organization  or  group  functions— has 
been  emphasized  frequently  in  the  media  and  in 
congressional  hearings  si  nee  9/11.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  concept  within  the  I C.  I  n  his  memoir. 
Bob  Gates  commented  on  cultural  dominance  of 
the  clandestine  service  at  the  CIA.1  Outsiders 
have  also  recognized  the  i  mportance  of  i  nternal 
cultures.  Professor  LochJ  ohnson  commented  on 
the  "different  analytical  cultures"  in  the  I C  and 
the  challenges  they  pose.2  More  generally,  Dr. 
RobJ  ohnston  studied  the  variables  in  analytic 
culture  within  the  I C  as  a  whole.3  Former  intel¬ 
ligence  analyst  Roger  George  and  law  professor 
Harvey  Rishikof  also  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  culture  in  the  I C,  but  with  an  innova¬ 
tive  difference— they  examine  it  as  part  of  the 
National  Security  Enterprise  (NSE).  Their  defi¬ 
nition  oftheNSE  is  curiously  creative:  the  "for¬ 
mal  government  institutions  found  in  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress."  T o  varyi  ng 
degrees,  the  media,  think  tanks,  lobbyists,  and 
the  courts  also  are  parts  of  the  N  SE .  (2-3)  They 
argue  persuasively  that  each  of  these  elements 
has  a  distinctive  culture  that  must  be  under¬ 
stood  if  the  intelligence  system  isto  function 
properly.  Andthen  comes  thesurprise:  there  has 
been  no  one  book  that  describes  the  cultures  of 
the  enterprise's  components.  TheNational  Secu¬ 
rity  Enterprise  fills  that  gap. 


I  n  order  to  accomplish  their  goal,  George  and 
Rishikof— who  are  also  contributors— assem¬ 
bled  contributions  from  experts  in  the  various 
NSE  organizations.  The  first  10  chapters  focus 
on  the  principal  players  in  the  executive 
branch— DOD,  DNI ,  State,  NSC,  CIA,  FBI ,  and 
DHS.  Theauthors  describe  the  cultures  of  their 
organizations  while  indicating  how  each  affects 
the  mission.  The  chapters  on  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  look  at  how  they  handle  intelli¬ 
gence  issues  and  these  institutions'  idiosyncra¬ 
sies,  about  which  an  intelligence  officer  must  be 
aware.  The  next  three  chapters  deal  with  lobby¬ 
ists,  think  tanks,  andthemedia.  Understanding 
their  cultures  is  important  to  appreciating  how 
they  deal  with  intelligence  issues.  The  final 
chapter  summarizes  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  each  author  addresses:  "how  can  such  di¬ 
verse  organizations  and  cultures  successfully 
adapt"  to  today's  new  conditions,  while  main¬ 
taining  their  unique  cultures  and  effectiveness? 
(334) 

TheNational  Security  Enterprise  widens  the 
perspective  for  those  i nterested  in  how  the  I C 
functions,  or  should  function.  Whilethe  editors 
emphasize  their  work  is  not  comprehen¬ 
sive— not  every  organization  is  covered,  and 
more  can  be  said  about  those  that  are— it  is  an 
important  first  step.  It  is  also  essential  reading 
for  students  and  potential  managers.  A  really 
valuable  addition  to  the  intelligence  literature. 


1  Robert  M  .  Gates,  From  TheShadows:  TheUltimatel  nsi  der’s  Story  of  Five  Presidents  and  How  They  Won  theCold  War  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1996),  32-33. 

2  Loch  K.  J  ohnson,  TheThreatOn  TheHorizon:  An  I  nsi  de  Account  of  America’s  Search  for  Security  after  the  Cold  War  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2011),  171. 

3  Dr.  RobJ  ohnston,  AnalyticCulturein  the  US  I  ntelligenceCommunity  (Washington,  DC:  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  I  ntelligence, 
2005);  also  online  at  https://www.cia.gov/library/center-for-the-study-of-intelligence/csi-publications/books-and-monographs/analyt- 
i  c-culture-i  n-the-u-s-intel  I  igence-community/i  ndex.html. 
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Spying  In  America  in  the  Post  9/11  World:  Domestic  Threat  and  the  Need  for  Change,  by 

Ronald  A.  Marks.  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  Praeger,  2010),  153  pp„  endnotes,  bibliography,  index. 


Former  CIA  intelligence  officer  Ronald  Marks 
doubts  the  I C  can  accomplish  its  domestic  anti¬ 
terrorism  mission  while  preserving  civil  liber¬ 
ties  unless  it  undertakes  major  reforms.  Spying 
In  America  defines  the  problem  in  detail  and 
suggests  a  series  of  remedies. 

After  supplying  background  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  historical  origins  of  American  civil 
rights,  Marks  discusses  what  intelligence  is  and 
is  not.  Then  he  examines  the  nature  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  terrorist  threats,  identifies 
what  needs  to  be  protected  in  the  effectively  bor¬ 
derless  US  environment,  and  then  mentions 
vari  ous  pi  ans— coordi  nated  by  DH  S— to  prevent 
terrorist  attacks.  N  ext  he  discusses  the  role  of 
intelligence  at  home  and  abroad,  historically 
and  under  current  conditions.  I  n  a  chapter  that 
addresses  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  intelligence 
agencies  to  "get  it  right,"  he  focuses  on  organiza¬ 
tions  at  various  levels  of  government  and  the  of¬ 
ten  competitive,  rather  than  cooperative, 
approaches  that  merely  complicate  matters. 
Since  some  journalists  and  academics  have  ad¬ 
vocated  reforming  the  domestic  security  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  I C  along  the  I  i  nes  of  B  ritai  n's  M 1 5, 
Marks  considers  that  option.  I  n  the  end  he  con¬ 
curs  with  the  former  head  of  Ml  5,  Stella  Rim- 
ington,  who  said:  "Americans  would  never 


tolerate  the  level  of  intrusiveness  into  their  dai¬ 
ly  lives  that  the  British  do  with  Ml  5  and  other 
elements  of  domestic  intelligence  gathering." 
(93) 

The  penultimate  chapter  treats  balancing  civil 
rights  and  domestic  intelligence.  Marks  consid¬ 
ers  the  historical  record  in  peace  and  war,  the 
terrorist  threat  and  the  limitations  it  imposes, 
the  consequences  of  excessive  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  activities  both  by  private  sector  and 
government  organizations,  and  the  potential  for 
abuse  in  cyberspace. 

Spying  I  n  America  concludes  with  a  series  of 
recommendati  ons  i  ntended  to  i  mprove  domesti  c 
security.  M  ost  are  common  sense,  but  step  four, 
a  "New  I  ntelligence  Community"  is  radical  re¬ 
form  by  any  measure.  It  stresses  major  organi¬ 
zational  and  congressional  changes  that  would 
take  decades  to  implement.  While  his  measures 
aredetailed,  Marks  doesn't  allow  for  thedisrup- 
tion  the  reforms  he  proposes  would  create  in  on¬ 
going  activity. 

In  general,  Marks  has  provided  a  primer  on 
major  problems  of  intelligence  in  a  world  faced 
with  global  terrorism.  It  is  a  worthwhile  contri¬ 
bution  and  deserving  of  serious  attention. 


General 


Business  Confidential:  Lessons  for  Corporate  Success  from  InsidetheCIA,  by  Peter  Ear¬ 
nest  and  Maryann  Karinch.  (New  York:  AMACOM,  2011),  222  pp.,  bibliography,  glossary,  index. 


At  first  glance,  one  might  assume  this  is  an¬ 
other  book  on  "competitive intelligence"  or 
methods  of  corporate  espionage.  But  one  would 
be  wrong.  1 1  addresses  the  question:  "What  can 
businesses  learn  from  the  intelligence  disci¬ 
pline,  particularly  the  methods  and  practices  of 
clandestine  operations?"  (8)  In  answering  that 
question,  Peter  Earnest— a  former  CIA  officer 
who  now  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Spy  Museum  in  Washington,  DC— has 
teamed  with  Maryann  Karinch  to  produce  an 


account  of  how  the  techniques  Earnest  acquired 
during  his  career  can  be  applied  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  corporations.  His  key  assumption 
is  that  both  endeavors  require  the  confidential 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  identifies  CIA  and  corporate  i nterests  and 
deals  with  the  techniques  for  hiring  the  right 
people.  Thesecond  discusses  the  intelligence  cy- 
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de  and  relates  its  various  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  satisfying  similar  business  demands. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  organizational  improve¬ 
ment-creating  and  managing  a  public  image, 
dealing  with  awkward  situations,  and  handling 
change  and  damage  assessment.  The  authors  of¬ 
ten  illustrate  these  topics  with  examples  from 
Earnest's  CIA  experiences.  I  n  one  case,  when 
describing  essential  personnel  characteristics, 
he  cites  as  an  exemplar  the  highly  respected  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  station  in  Athens,  Richard  Welch. 
(18-19)  When  discussing  problems  of  personnel 
performance  and  eliciting  information,  the  au¬ 


thors  relate  the  story  of  Cl  A  agent  Polish  Colo¬ 
nel  Ryszard  Kukl inski,  with  whom  Earnest 
worked  after  Kukl  inski's  defection.  (85,  100) 

To  some  extent,  Business  Confidential  is  both 
a  career  memoir  and  a  bold  challenge  to  rethink 
some  of  the  frequent  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
CIA.  Whether  the  book  presents  new  material 
and  ideas  is  for  business  readers  to  decide.  But, 
at  a  mi  ni  mum,  it  makes  a  strong  argument  that 
the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  professi  on  has  much  i  n  common 
with  the  way  corporate  America  does  business. 


Hollywood  and  the  Cl  A:  Cinema,  Defense,  and  Subversion  by  Oliver  Boyd-Barrett,  David 
Herrera,  andj  im  Baumann  (New  York:  Routledge,  2011),  208  pp.,  bibliography,  appendices,  index. 


I  n  1979,  CIA  officer  Antonio  Mendez  headed 
the  team  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Canadian 
embassy  in  Tehran,  rescued  six  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officers  trying  to  avoid  joining  other 
"guests"  of  the  Ayatollah  in  the  just-seized  US 
embassy  there.  I  n  the  foreword  to  this  book,  ac¬ 
ademic  Toby  Miller  refers  to  Mendez's  arti¬ 
cle-published  previously  in  this 
journal— about  that  operation  as  follows:  "the 
CIA  preens  in  public  about  using  Hollywood  ex¬ 
pertise,  collusion,  and  cover  to  undertake  its 
ugly  neologism,  'exfiltration,' of  people  from 
I  ran."4  (ix) This  expressi on  of  academi c freedom, 
if  not  a  demonstration  of  objectivity,  assumes  a 
relationship  between  "theworld's  most  powerful 
intelligence  agency  (the  Cl  A)  and  its  most  pow¬ 
erful  anti -intelligence agency  (Hollywood)."  (xi) 
The  authors  of  Hollywood  and  the  Cl  A  report 
the  results  of  their  investigation  intothenature 
of  this  presumed  relationship,  or  as  they  charac¬ 
terize  it,  the  "representations  in  (mainly)  Holly¬ 
wood  film  [sic]  of  the  Central  I  ntel  I  i  gence 
Agency."  (1) 

Chapter  one  establishes  the  authors'  view  of 
the  Cl  A  as  an  agency  that  has  "cost,  at  a  conser¬ 
vative  estimate...  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives."  (2)  It  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  CIA's  op¬ 
erational  failures,  including  excessive  outsourc¬ 
ing,  9/11,  and  the  Ames  case,  among  others.  I  n 


this  way  they  create  an  image  for  what  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  is  "the  iconic  power  of  the  CIA"  (2) 
that  they  look  for  in  the  films  examined  in  the 
study.  The  chapter  also  includes  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  considerable  literature  that  com¬ 
ments  on  espionage  in  the  movies.  A  final 
section  describes  their  methodology  and  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  "randomly"  selecting  the  134  movies  used 
inthestudy.  (23)  The  films  are  described  infive 
chapters  covering  five  decades,  from  the  1960s 
to  the  2000s.  Some  films  selected  don't  mention 
the  CIA,  but  this  does  not  bother  the  authors, 
who  assert  that  "the  relative  absence  of  the  Cl  A 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  unseen, 
even  unspoken,  background  presence  of  the 
agency  on  the  lives  of  the  on-screen  characters 
and  situations."  (22) 

The  criteria  for  judging  a  film  are  specified  in 
the  appendix.  They  are  both  arbitrary  and  sub¬ 
jective,  for  example,  "rate  the  competency  of  the 
CIA's  portrayal  in  the  film"  and  "does  the  Cl  A 
exhibit  coercive  power  on  non-US  citizens  in  the 
film?"  (183-85)  The  discussion  of  the  ratings  by 
the  various  raters  tends  to  belong,  complicated, 
and  very  subjective,  and  hardly  profound.  When 
the  authors  conclude  that  there  is  a  trend  since 
the  1960s  toward  representing  the  Cl  A  as  "am¬ 
bivalent/neutral"  or  even  "black"  (182),  one  is 
left  wondering,  so  what? 


4  Antonio  Mendez,  "A  Classic  Case  of  Deception,"  Studies  in  Intelligence  (Winter  1999-2000):  1-16  (at  https://www.cia.gov/library/ 
center-for-the-study-of-intelligenc^csi-publications/csi-studies/studies/winter99-00/artl.html). 
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Hollywood  and  theCIA  is  an  intriguing  title, 
and  it  discusses  some  fine  films  that  in  most  cas¬ 
es  mention  the  CIA.  But  the  only  relationship 
the  narrative  offers,  and  that  it  does  implicitly, 


is  the  public's  fascination  with  the  genre— a  fact 
any  moviegoer  knew  long  before  this  study  ap¬ 
peared. 


Spies,  Wiretaps,  and  Secret  Operations:  An  Encyclopedia  of  American  Espionage^  Vol¬ 
ume  1  (A-J  )  and  Volume  2  (K-Z),  by  Glenn  P.  Hastedt  (ed.).  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  ABC-CLIO, 
LLC,  2011),  Volume  1:  449  pp.;  Volume  2:  409  pp.,  references,  photos,  index. 


Sherman  Kent  was  a  Yale  professor,  an  OSS 
veteran,  and  a  senior  CIA  analyst  when  he 
wrote  an  articlein  thefirst  issueof  thisjournal, 
discussi  ng  the  attri  butes  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  profes- 
sion  possessed  and  one  that  it  did  not.  As  Kent 
phrased  it,  "What  we  lack  is  a  literature."5  Since 
then,  with  a  single  exception,  genuine  progress 
toward  remedying  that  deficiency  has  been 
made  i  n  every  category  of  the  professi  on .  T  he  ex- 
ception  are  reference  works  that  seek  to  provide 
definitions  of  essential  terms  and  succinct  sum¬ 
maries  of  personalities,  events,  and  cases.  There 
have  been  many  contributions  that  seek  to  lay 
claim  to  filling  this  gap.6Though  their  quality 
varies,  all  have  failed.  In  general,  they  all  pos¬ 
sess  a  single  disqualifying  characteristic—  fail- 
ureto check  their  facts  with  readily  available 
sources.  The  present  volumes  are  colossal  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  failure.  Morethan  600  factual  errors 
of  various  types  appear  among  the  approximate¬ 
ly  700  entries. 

Numerous  examples  illustrate  the  problem. 
Lona  and  Morris  Cohen  were  not  "couriers  for 
the  Rosenberg-Greenglass-F  uchs  nuclear  spy 
ring."  I  n  fact,  there  was  no  Rosen  berg-Green- 
gl  ass-F  uchs  spy  ri  ng;  F  uchs  was  handl  ed  sepa- 
rately.  (1)  Philby  was  never  "declared  persona 
non  grata."  (19)  Herbert  Yardley  did  not  create 
"the  Ameri  can  i  ntel  I  i  gence  network  during  WW 
I."  (32)  Henry  Stimson  did  not  form  the  "Signal 
I  ntelligence  Service,"  (33)  the  Army  did  that. 
The  Germans  did  not  rely  exclusively  "on  the 
Enigma  machine"  during  WW  1 1 .  (35)  'Testimo¬ 
ny  before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee..."  did  not  lead  "to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  Harry  Gold,  David  Greenglass, 
Ethel  Rosenberg  andj  ulius  Rosenberg;"  (80) 
Venona  accompl  i  shed  that  feat.  P  hi  I  by  was  not  a 


"double  agent"  (80)  or  a  KGB  general  (614). 
George  Blake  was  never  in  the  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Executive,  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force,  or  the  Foreign  Office  and 
was  not  recruited  by  the  KGB  in  1950.  (93)  An¬ 
thony  Blunt  did  not  recruit  Kim  Philby,  Donald 
Maclean,  J  ohn  Cairncross,  and  Guy  Burgess. 
(98)  No  "Polish  mechanic  working  in  a  German 
cipher  factory"  constructed  a  mock-up  of  the 
Enigma  machine  in  France  that  was  "subse¬ 
quently  smuggled  out  of  Poland  by  British 
agents."  (307)  The  evidence  supplied  by  GRU  de¬ 
fector  I  gor  Gouzenko  did  not  lead  "M 1 5  tothe  es¬ 
pionage  activities...  of  Klaus  Fuchs";  Venona  did 
that.  (341)  Edward  Lee  Howard  defected  tothe 
Soviet  Union  in  1985,  not  1986.  (378)  Oliver 
North  was  a  lieutenant  colonel,  not  a  colonel, 
and  he  was  never  attached  tothe  "NSA  staff." 
(404)  Sadly,  many  errors  could  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  had  contributors  only  checked  the  references 
cited  at  the  end  of  each  entry;  i  n  some  cases  run- 
ning  a  spelling  checker  would  have  done  the 
trick. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  curiosities.  Despite 
the  title,  the  encyclopedia  contains  entries  for 
SM  E  RSH ,  M 1 5,  M 1 6,  M  ata  H  are,  M  ossad,  and 
Nigel  West,  but  nothing  in  the  entries  links 
them  to  Ameri  can  espi  onage.  And  then  some  i  m- 
portant  cases  are  omitted.  For  example,  nothing 
is  said  of  Kendall  Myers  and  his  wife,  whospied 
for  Cuba.  Sometermi  nology  is  out  of  date,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  although  the  CIA's  Directorate  of  Opera¬ 
tions  (DO)  became  the  National  Clandestine 
Service  several  years  ago,  only  "DO"  is  used. 
And  the  term  "conduction  of  intelligence"  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  for  a  copy  editor.  Lastly,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Philby  as  "the  hired  man"  rather  than 


5  Sherman  Kent,  'TheNeedfor  an  IntelligenceLiterature/'Stud/es/n  I ntelligencel  (1955):  3. 

6  See  for  example  the  Historical  Dictionary  series  published  by  Scarecrow  Press. 
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the  "third  man"  is  typical  of  the  many  other  scholarship  or  quality  control.  No  other  profes- 

careless  errors  found.  si  on  would  tolerate  it,  nor  should  ours.  For  these 

reasons  and  its  $180  price,  caveat  lector! 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an  encyclopedia— a  ba¬ 
sic  reference  work— to  be  so  unhampered  by 


Historical 


Abundance  of  Valor:  Resistance,  L  iberation,  and  Survival:  1944^45,  by  Wi  1 1  Irwin.  (N  ew 
York:  Ballantine  Books,  2010),  378  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  photos,  index. 


Will  Irwin's  first  book,  TheJ  edburghs:  The Se- 
cret  History  of  the  Allied  Special  Forces,  France 
1944,  told  the  story  of  more  than  50  three-man 
teams  dropped  behind  German  lines  to  aid  the 
French  resistance.7  But  ninej  edburgh  teams 
were  held  in  reserve  to  support  Operation  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden,  the  failed  allied  attempt  in  1944  to 
seize  the  bridge  at  Arnhem  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands— the  engagement  was  depicted  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  A  BridgeTooFar.  I  n  his  most  recent 
book,  I  rwi  n  tel  I  s  the  story  of  three  of  the  M  arket 
Garden  teams— Clarence,  Claude  and  Dud¬ 
ley— as  typical  of  the  experiences  encountered 
by  al  I . 

"Never  volunteer"  is  a  military  maxim  that  has 
saved  many  a  soldier  considerable  aggravation. 
But  in  order  to  serve  in  the  OSS  one  not  only 
had  to  volunteer;  one  wasn't  even  told  what  one 
was  volunteering  for— "exciting  duty"  was  as 
close  a  description  as  one  could  get.  The  tech¬ 
nique  produced  some  fine  officers.  Irwin  de¬ 
scribes  the  recruitment  of  several  members  of 
thej  edburgh  teams  and  in  the  process  reveals 
the  kind  of  personnel  needed  for  special  opera¬ 
tions.  He  follows  them  through  additional  train¬ 
ing  i  n  E  ngl  and,  the  formati  on  of  the  teams,  and 
their  eventual  parachute  drop  into  Hoi  I  and.  The 
risks  associated  with  operations  behind  enemy 
I  i  nes  were  hei  ghtened  i  n  thi  s  case  because  the 


Germans  had  captured  the  previous  50  Special 
Operations  Executive  personnel  dropped  into 
H  oil  and  to  aid  the  resistance— this  despite  re¬ 
peated  attempts  by  those  dropped  to  warn  head¬ 
quarters  the  Abwehr  was  controlling  their 
transmissions.  Fortunately,  this  funkspi el  (radio 
game),  or  das  Englandspiel,  as  the  Germans 
called  it,  was  terminated  by  the  time  of  Market 
Garden,  although  thej  edburgh  planners  did 
not  know  it.  (6ff)  The  captured  radiomen  were 
not  as  fortunate;  only  four  survived.  (11) 

The  mission  of  thej  edburgh  teams  dropped  in 
support  of  M  arket  Garden  was  first  to  contact 
and  supply  resistance  elements.  Then,  when 
given  the  signal,  they  were  to  destroy  bridges 
and  otherwise  impede  German  movement. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  I  rwin  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail,  their  results  were  mixed  and 
thej  edburghs  were  either  captured  or  killed. 

The  balance  of  this  well  documented  book 
gives  a  sometimes  exciting,  often  poignant,  ac¬ 
count  of  how  the  captured  J  edburghs  endured 
imprisonment  in  a  series  of  POW  camps.  When 
an  allied  rescue  mission  failed,  their  problems 
only  worsened.  Although  they  made  multi  pi  e  at¬ 
tempts  to  escape,  only  two  succeeded.  They  all 
displayed  an  abundance  of  valor. 


7  Published  in  New  York  by  Public  Affairs  (2005).  Reviewed  Studies  in  I  ntel  I  igence  50,  No.  3  (September  2006);  also  at  https:// 
www.cia.gov/library/center-for-the-study-of-intelligence/csi-publications/csi-studies/vol  50no3/B  ookshelf_8.htm. 
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AREA  51:  An  Uncensored  History  of  America'sTop  Secret  Military  Base,  by  AnnieJ  acob- 
sen.  (New  York:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  2011),  521  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  photos,  index. 


I  nvestigative  reporter  AnnieJ  acobson  begins 
her  story  by  asserting  that  "Area  51  i?  a  riddle. 
Very  few  peopl  e  comprehend  what  goes  on  there, 
and  millions  want  to  know."  Then  she  book  ends 
the  problem:  'To  many,  Area  51  represents  the 
Shangri-La  of  advanced  espionage  and  war 
fighting  systems.  Toothers  it  is  the  underworld 
of  aliens  and  captured  UFOs."  (3 )  Area  51  at¬ 
tempts  to  justify  both  views.  For  those  who  want 
to  know  about  the  Cl  A  U-2  and  A-12  (OXCART) 
programs  tested  at  the  N  evada  T est  and  T rai  n- 
ing  Range  and  at  Groom  Lake— the  correct 
names  for  whatj  acobsen  persists  in  calling 
Area  51— this  account  will  be  informative. 
Though  based  primarily  on  interviews  with  for¬ 
mer  employees  at  the  site,  it  adds  little  to  the 
more  than  300,000  entries  produced  by  a  Google 
search  on  "Area  51  declassified."  Alternatively, 
independent  studies  by  aviation  historian  Chris 
Pocock  and  CIA  chief  historian  David  Robarge 
are  more  concise  and  more  sol  idly  documented. 8 

For  those  concerned  with  aliens  and  UFOs, 
however,  J  acobsen  offers  new  data.  A  few  open 
sources  aside,  J  acobsen  relies  on  a  single  un¬ 
identified  man  who,  she  insists,  is  telling  the 
truth.  His  truth  concerns  a  super  secret  "black" 


project  that  involved  a  "crashed  craft  ..."that 
contained  "child-size  aviators  ...  two  of  [whom] 
were  comatose  but  still  alive...  attached  to  a  life 
support  system."  Contractors  were  engaged,  he 
continues,  to  examine  the  aviators,  who  had 
been  created  by  "J  oseph  Mengele"  at  J  oseph  St¬ 
alin's  behest.  As  to  why  this  had  been  done,  J  a- 
cobsen's  source  explains  that  "Stalin  sent  the 
biologically  and/or  surgically  modified,  reengi¬ 
neered  chi  I  dren  i  n  a  craft  over  N  ew  M  exi  co,  hop- 
ing  it  would  land  there  ...  Stalin's  plan  was  for 
the  children  to  climb  out  and  be  mistaken  for 
visitors  from  Mars." This  would  demonstrate 
that  "when  it  came  to  manipulating  people's 
perceptions,  Stalin  was  the  leader  with  the  up¬ 
per  hand."  (370-73) 

Although  Area  51  has  84  pages  of  endnotes, 
most  are  explanatory  or  refer  to  a  personal  rec¬ 
ollection.  None  add  credibility  to  the  story  told 
by  the  unnamed  source.  There  are  many  facts 
not  sourced  at  all.  Although  J  acobsen  writes 
that  the  book  is  nonfiction,  the  juxtaposition  of 
fact  with  science  fiction  is  so  strong,  it  casts 
dou  bt  on  the  enti  re  book.  Asa  contri  buti  on  to  i  n- 
tel I igence  literature,  it  falls  rather  short. 


HowTheCold  War  Ended:  Debating  and  Doing  History,  byj  ohn  Prados.  (Dulles,  VA:  Poto¬ 
mac  Books,  2011),  298  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  index. 


During  the  many  years  Professor  Hollis  Todd 
taught  optics,  statistics,  and  photographic  theo¬ 
ry  at  the  Rochester  I  nstitute  of  T echnol  ogy  i  n 
N  ew  York,  he  argued  with  force  that  there  was 
no  summary  measure,  no  single  factor,  that 
could  explain  or  account  for  a  complex  phenom¬ 
enon— be  it  technical  or  historical.  Author  J  ohn 
P  rados,  the  di  rector  of  the  N  ati  onal  Security  Ar- 
chive  and  author  of  several  books  on  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  appliesthis principlein  hisdiscussion 
of  how  the  Cold  War  ended.  The  revolt  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  nations,  he  suggests, 


may  have  been  a  deciding  cause,  but  it  also  im¬ 
mediately  raises  the  question:  why  did  they  re¬ 
volt  when  they  di  d?  Were  economi  c,  pol  iti  cal , 
diplomatic,  or  intelligence  forces  involved,  and, 
if  so,  how  did  they  interact  to  influence  the  out¬ 
come? 

I  n  How  The  Cold  War  Ended,  Prados  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  period  from  1979  to  1991  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  key  events  of  the  time  with  a  view  to 
identifying  their  roles  in  the  outcome.  He  con¬ 
siders  Ronald  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev 


8  Chris  Pocock,  50  Years  of  the  U-2:  TheCompletel  I  lustrated  History  of  the  "Dragon  Lady"  (A  tglen,  PA:  Schiffer  Books,  2005)  and 
David  Robarge,  Archangel:  Cl  A' s  Supersonic  A-12  Reconnaissance  Aircraft  (Washington,  DC:Central  I  ntel  I  igence  Agency,  2008); 
also  at  https://www.cia.gov/library/center-for-the-study-of-intelligence/csi-publications/books-and-monographs/a-12/index.html. 
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and  the  forces  they  tried  to  control,  and  the  ex¬ 
planations  offered  by  other  historians  on  their 
contri  buti  ons.  T hroughout  the  study,  P  rados  i  m- 
pl  i  es  that  questi  ons  remai  n  to  be  answered  i  n 
order  to  understand  what  really  took  place  so 
that  the  present  can  be  managed  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  mi  stakes. 

After  a  review  of  just  what  the  Cold  War  was, 
Prados  devotes  thesucceeding  five  chapters  "to 
one  or  a  few  threads  of  multiple  causality  and 
[he]  layers  that  new  understanding  onto  the  ba¬ 
sic  story."  (xvii)  These  threads  include  the  play¬ 
ers,  programs  and  plots,  institutions  and 
operators,  popular  movements,  national  pride, 
culture  and  economics,  and  what  he  terms  the 
"shadow  Cold  War"— the  role  of  intelligence.  A 
short  section  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  discuss¬ 
es  what  he  cal  Is  "doing"  history.  In  these,  he  an¬ 
alyzes  the  events  presented  in  the  chapter, 
using  vari  ous  criteri  a  to  show  how  the  questi  ons 
asked  and  theanalytical  techniques  applied  can 
i  nfl  uence  the  con  cl  usi  ons  reached. 

The  chapter  on  the  shadow  Cold  War  considers 
the  contributions  and  impact  of  Soviet  intelli¬ 
gence,  US  Defense  Department  intelligence, 


and  CIA  analysis  and  operations— i.e.,  espio¬ 
nage  and  covert  action.  Prados  acknowledges 
that  CIA  analysts  "managed  to  track  the  broad 
outlines  of  Soviet  decline  pretty  well."  But  when 
it  came  to  "predicting  revolutionary  change.. .in 
thefinal  analysis  the  Cl  A  did  not  quitemanage 
to  do  it."  (178)  As  to  the  effect  of  KGB  activity, 
Prados  concludes  it  "was  not  capable  of  turning 
the  course  of  the  Cold  War."  (167)  CIA  espio¬ 
nage,  Prados  concedes,  made  some  positive  con¬ 
tri  buti  ons,  but  "di  d  not  wi  n  the  Col  d  War."  (168) 
Perhaps  the  most  controversial  judgment  he 
renders  concerns  covert  action:  “I  n  Afghanistan, 
the  Soviet  decision  to  change  direction  preceded 
the  advent  of  the  CIA's  newly  rearmed  Afghan 
rebels."  (161)  J  ust  how  Prados  knows  this  is  un¬ 
clear. 

A  summary  chapter  at  the  end  of  How  The 
Cold  War  Ended  makes  clear  how  difficult  it  is 
to  attach  significance  to  individual  parts  of  com¬ 
plex  historical  events.  This  is  a  very  thoughtful 
and  provocative  book  that  does  not  pretend  to  be 
the  last  word  on  the  topic.  Thefinal  question  he 
asks  and  answers  is  "Who  won  the  Cold  War?" 

"I  n  the  last  analysis,  no  one  won  the  Cold  War, 
or  perhaps  everyone  did."  (190) 


Mission  Accomplished:  SOE  and  Italy 1943-1945,  by  David  Stafford.  (London:  The  Bodley 
Head,  2011),  392  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  photos,  index. 


The  preparation  of  official  histories  became 
standard  British  practice  as  a  consequence  of 
the  humiliation  administered  to  them  by  the 
Boers  during  1899-1902.  Thus  in  1945,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Cabinet  Office  commissioned  Oxford  histori¬ 
an  William  Mackenzie  to  write  a  one  volume 
off i  ci  al  h i  story  of  the  recentl  y  di  sbanded  S peci  al 
Operations  Executive  (SOE).  Si  nee  SOE  opera¬ 
tions  involved  cooperation  with  many  other  se¬ 
cret  organizations  that  did  not  wish  details 
made  public,  the  history  was  not  declassified  un¬ 
til  2000. 9 This  did  not,  however,  prevent  former 
SOE  officers  from  publishing  memoirs  of  their 
wartime  experiences,  somea  mix  of  fact  and  col¬ 
orful  exaggeration.  Thus,  in  1966,  to  set  the  re¬ 
cord  straight,  the  government  revised  its  policy 


and  authorized  publication  of  a  series  of  WW  II 
SOE  country-specific  histories  with  sensitive 
detail  excluded.  M.R.D.  Foot's  SOE  in  France10 
was  the  first;  Mission  Accomplished  is  the  last. 

At  the  outset,  author  David  Stafford  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  book  includes  SOE  operations  per¬ 
formed  in  Italy  in  conjunction  with  various  anti¬ 
fascist  organizations  in  that  country.  Operation¬ 
al  support  toother  countries  from  bases  in  Italy 
is  omitted.  Stafford  begins  his  account  with  the 
allied  invasion  of  Italy  at  Salerno  in  September 
1943.  F rom  then  until  the  liberation  of  Italy  in 
April  1943,  SOE  teams  worked  with  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  resistance.  He  soon  makes  clear  that 
the  resi  stance  was  not  j  ust  one  group  of  patri  oti  c 


9  William  Mackenzie,  TheSecret  History  of  SOE:  TheSpecial  Operations  Executive  1940-1945  (London:  St.  Ermin's  Press,  2000). 

10  M  .R.D.  Foot,  SOE  in  France:  An  Account  of  the  Work  of  the  British  Special  Operations  Executive  in  France  1940-1944  (London: 
H  M  SO,  1966). 
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I  tal  ians.  There  were  anti-fascists  who  had 
fought  the  Germans  and  opposed  the  ki  ng. 
Therewere  others  whosupported  the  monarchy. 
Then  therewere  elements  of  the  Mussolini-led 
military  who  turned  their  allegiance  to  the  al¬ 
lies.  One  group  that  irritated  all  the  resistance 
groups  was  the  expatriates  who  had  lived 
abroad  and  returned  just  in  time  to  share  the 
spoils  of  victory.  The  SOE  teams  also  liaised 
with  theServizio I nformazioneM ilitari  (SIM), 
the  Italian  military  intelligence  organization 
that  switched  sides  after  Italy  surrendered.  And 
then  there  were  the  communi  sts  who  fought 
well  and  demanded  logistical  support  but 
marched  to  their  own  political  drummer.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  SOE  teams  had  to  coordinate  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  M 1 6  and  M 1 9— the  group  that  hel  ped 
escaped  prisoners— and  the  OSS,  whose  stub¬ 
born  insistence  on  independence  sometimes  cre¬ 
ated  difficulties.  Stafford  tells  how  the  SOE 
teams  dealt  with  them  all— often  at  the  same 
ti  me— whi  I  e  tryi  ng  tofol  I  ow  the  often  confl  i  cti  ng 
orders  from  their  masters  based  in  Cairo,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  London. 

Stafford's  event-fi  1 1  ed  account  fol  I  ows  the  SOE 
teams  from  their  arrival  in  Salernototheir  work 
behind  enemy  lines  in  Northern  Italy,  as  they 


coordinated  supply  drops,  dealt  with  double 
agents,  and  provided  critical  radio  communica¬ 
tions.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  they  also 
worked  with  SOE  and  OSS  elements  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  One  of  the  many  colorful  anecdotes 
Stafford  includes  concerns  Major  Malcolm 
Munthe,  who  wore  his  kilts  into  battle.  At  one 
point,  an  American  destroyer  pulled  up  to  the 
dock  at  which  Munthe  was  helping  to  unload 
supplies  and  a  lieutenant  commander  asked 
that  he  look  after  32  of  Mussolini's  political  pris¬ 
oners,  who  were  on  board.  M  unthe  was  sur¬ 
prised  for  two  reasons.  F  irst,  it  was  not  part  of 
his  mission— but  he  did  it— and  second,  the  offi¬ 
cer  was  Douglas  Fairbanks,  J  r.,  who  dropped  off 
his  passengers  and  promptly  sailed  away.  (22) 

In  his  concluding  comments  on  the  SOE  legacy 
i  n  the  I  tal  i  an  campai  gn,  Stafford  quotes  a  report 
that  noted  that  "the  partisan  movement  would 
have  existed  even  without  [SOE]  assistance, 
and  the  allies  would  have  won  the  military  cam¬ 
paign  if  they  had  not  been  inthefield."  (335)  But 
the  support  the  SOE  provided  saved  lives  and 
helped  create  a  reliable  postwar  ally.  Mission 
Accomplished  is  a  fine  history  that  finally  docu¬ 
ments  the  SOE  contri  buti  on  i  n  that  part  of  E  u- 
rope. 


Scientist  Spies:  A  Memoir  of  My  Three  Parents  and  theAtom  Bomb,  by  Paul  Broda.  (Leices¬ 
ter,  UK:  Troubaor,  2011),  333  pp.,  endnotes,  photos,  chronology,  index. 


The  Venona  decrypts  made  public  in  1995  con¬ 
tained  the  cryptonym  ERIC,  which  neither  the 
Americans  northeBritish  had  been  abletoiden- 
tify— the  KGB  wasn't  talking.  ERI  C's  true 
name,  Engelbert  Broda,  and  his  role  as  a  physi¬ 
cist  in  the  British  atomic  bomb  was  eventually 
revealed  in  the  book  Spies.11  It  was  only  then 
that  Paul  Broda  knew  for  sure  that  his  father 
had  been  a  Soviet  agent. 

Adjusting  to  the  fact  his  father  had  been  an 
atomic  spy  for  the  Soviets  was  not  exactly  a  new 
experience  for  Paul.  When  he  was  14,  in  1953, 
his  divorced  mother,  Hilde  Broda,  married  Brit¬ 
ish  physicist  Alan  Nunn  May  after  he  completed 


his  sentence  for  passing  atomic  secrets  to  the 
Soviets.  When  death  parted  the  couple  49  years 
later,  Paul  decided  to  write  the  story  of  his  moth¬ 
er  and  the  two  spi  es  she  marri  ed. 

Scientist  Spies  is  based  in  part  on  discussions 
with  Nunn  May,  his  unpublished  memoirs,  and 
his  deathbed  statement.  Paul  also  used  Ml  5  doc¬ 
uments,  letters  from  his  birth  father,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  family  and  friends.  The  story 
examines  why  his  fathers  spied  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  whether  they  had  any  regrets  (they 
didn't),  why  one  was  caught  while  the  other  es¬ 
caped,  and  the  i  impact  those  events  had  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 


11 J  ohn  Earl  Haynes,  Harvey  Klehr  and  Alexander  Vassiliev,  Spies:  TheRiseand  Fall  of  the  KGB  In  America  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale 
University  Press,  2010),  65.  For  Hayden  Peake's  review,  see  'The  I  ntelligence  Officer's  Bookshelf,  Studies  in  Intelligence  54,  No.  3 
(September  2010). 
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The  Ml  5  documents  revealed  that  Austrian 
physicist  Engelbert  Broda,  or  Berti  as  he  was 
called,  was  a  communist  when  he  arrived  in 
Britain  in  1938  with  his  wife  H  ilda.  Berti  was 
active  in  the  Austrian  Centre,  a  social  club  for 
communists  that  had  been  penetrated  by  M 1 5. 
As  a  result,  he  was  interned  for  two  periods  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  n  late  1941,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  fellow  physicists,  he  was  cleared  by  Ml  5 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Cavendish  Laborato¬ 
ries  at  Cambridge  U  niversity  to  work  on  the 
atomic  bomb  project.  He  was  joined  a  few 
months  later  by  his  friend  and  fellow  commu¬ 
nist,  Nunn  May.  I  n  1942  Berti  contacted  another 
communist  friend,  EdithTudor  Hart— theKGB 
spotter  that  introduced  Kim  Phi  I  by  to  his  re¬ 
cruiter— and  offered  his  services.  They  were 
promptly  accepted.  (150-51)  Berti  met  with  his 
handler  every  two  or  three  weeks  until  1946, 
when  he  returned  to  Austria.  Though  suspected 


of  spyi  ng  and  subj  ected  to  peri  odi  c  survei  1 1  ance, 
he  was  never  caught. 

Nunn  May  was  less  fortunate  and  his  case  is 
well  known.  He  was  caught  because  the  GRU 
defector,  Igor  Gouzenko,  produced  documents 
that  incriminated  him.  Paul  reveals  that  Nunn 
M  ay  was  frequently  asked  whether  he  regretted 
his  spying  and  his  response  was  that  the  only 
thing  he  regretted  was  getting  involved  with 
atomic  research. 

Paul  Broda  presents  a  sympathetic  account  of 
life  in  the  1930s  when  communism  was  popular. 
H  e  makes  clear  that  his  fathers  never  changed 
their  political  views  but  does  not  explain  how 
they  rationalized  their  beliefs  while  remaining 
in  the  West.  S  dentists  pi  es  fills  another  niche  in 
the  story  of  the  atomic  spies  so  captivated  by 
communism  that  they  betrayed  their  country 
and  never  came  to  regret  it. 


Second  to  None:  US  Intelligence  Activities  in  Northern  Europe  1943-1946  by  Peer  H  enri  k 
Hansen.  (Dordrecht:  Netherlands:  Republic  of  Letters  Publishing,  2011),  352  pp.,  footnotes,  bibli¬ 
ography,  appendices,  photos,  index.  With  an  Introduction  byAmb.  Hugh  Montgomery. 


In  his  official  history,  SOE  in  Scandinavia, 
British  historian  Charles  Cruickshank  wrote 
that  the  "OSS. ..wanted  to  establish  itself  in 
Denmark,  where  another  factor  in  the  equation 
would  have  caused  problems.  Happily  [they] 
were  persuaded... to  drop  the  idea."12  Danish 
historian  Dr.  Peer  Hansen  tells  a  different  story 
in  Second  To  None,  a  translation  of  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  Da  Yankee'erneKom  Til  Danmark 
(When  the  Yanks  Came  To  Denmark). 

Denmark  was  a  special  casein  the  German  oc¬ 
cupations  in  WW  1 1 . 1  n  return  for  passive  col  lab- 
oration,  the  Copenhagen  government  was  left  in 
place  and  functioned  throughout  the  war.  But 
that  is  not  to  say  Denmark  failed  to  resist,  as 
Hansen  documents.  The  British  established 
contacts  with  the  Danish  I  ntelligence  Service 
(Dl  S)  and  resistance  elements  through  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  Sweden,  beginning  in  1940.  By  1943  the 
Brits  were  passing  selected  portions  of  Danish 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  reports  to  thei  r  OSS  al  I  i  es.  B  ut  the 


OSS  wanted  the  complete  originals.  Further¬ 
more,  the  OSS  wanted  "to  use  Denmark  as  a 
base  for  intelligence  activities  inside  Germa¬ 
ny— a  task  that  wasn't  being  performed  by  the 
British."  (40)  Thus,  the  OSS,  operating  from 
Sweden— the  unit  was  named  Westfield—  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  its  own  sources  in  Denmark.  Sec¬ 
ond  to  N  one  tel  Is  how  this  was  done. 

Part  I  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  or¬ 
ganization,  lines  of  communication,  personnel 
assignments,  and  relations  among  the  OSS,  the 
British,  the  Dl  S,  and  other  Scandinavian  intel¬ 
ligence  services.  Hansen  describes  how  the  Dl  S 
provided  agents  to  penetrate  Germany  and  col¬ 
lect  information  useful  totheOSS  during  the 
coming  Allied  occupation.  Looking  ahead  and 
seeking  to  avoid  any  taint  of  collaboration  with 
Nazi  intelligence,  theDIS  worked  to  create  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Americans  that  would  last 
after  the  war  and  permit  it  to  conduct  valuable 
operations  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 


12  Charles  Cruickshank,  S  O  E  in  Scandinavia  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1986),  4. 
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Hansen  describes  several  operations  intended 
to  achieve  these  ends.  One,  Operation  Tissue,  il¬ 
lustrates  the  problems  that  the  OSS  encoun¬ 
tered.  While  it  did  place  Danish  agents  in 
B  erl  i  n,  thei  r  preparati  on  took  months,  and  they 
didn't  arrive  until  14  March  1945.  Thus  the  re¬ 
ports  they  sent  back  had  little  impact  on  the 
war.  Then,  the  principal  agent,  "Birch,"  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Soviets,  only  to  be  released  two 
weeks  later.  The  British  suspected  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  Sovi  et  agent,  and  the  Sovi  ets  sai  d  he  was 
a  German  agent.  The  question  was  never  re¬ 
solved.13 

Part  II  of  Second  To  N one  deals  with  several 
overlapping  postwar  topics.  These  include  the 
specifics  of  Danish-American  intelligence  coop¬ 
eration,  the  intelligence  links  among  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  emerging  Sovi¬ 
et  threat.  Hansen  shows  how  dealing  with  these 
issues  in  the  era  of  demobilization  was  further 
complicated  in  September  1945  by  abolition  of 


SNOW.  The  Double  Life  of  a  World  War  II 

Dialogue,  2011),  206  pp.,  endnotes,  photos,  index. 

Arthur  Owens  was  an  electrical  engineer  with 
a  patent  on  an  innovative  storage  battery  that 
extended  the  amount  of  time  submarines  could 
remain  submerged.  I  n  the  early  1930s  he 
formed  a  business  and  soon  had  clients  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Germany.  TheBritish  Admiralty  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  details  of  his  contacts  with  the 
Reichsmarine and,  in  collaboration  with  Ml 6, 
requested  his  cooperation.  He  readily  agreed. 
Then,  seeking  to  enhance  his  profits,  Owens  dis¬ 
closed  his  rolewith  theAdmiralty  totheGer- 
mans  and  offered  to  provide  them  details  of  his 
interactions  with  it.  They,  too,  readily  agreed 
and  furnished  him  a  code  and  a  cover  address  in 
Germany.  But  unbeknownst  to  the  German  se¬ 
curity  service— the  Abwehr— the  address  Ow¬ 
ens  was  given  had  been  compromised,  and  he 
quickly  came  under  suspicion  as  a  German 
agent  by  M 1 5. 


the  OSS  and  the  creation  of  the  Strategic  Servic¬ 
es  Unit  (SSU),  followed  by  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Group  (CIG).  He  describes  how,  despite 
losses  in  personnel,  Danish-American  intelli¬ 
gence  conducted  operations  into  occupied  East 
Germany  and  eventually  Poland  where  Danish 
SIGINT  capability  was  significant.  Counterin¬ 
telligence  operations  were  also  conducted  to 
identify  Danes  who  collaborated  with  German 
intelligence  or  were  suspected  of  being  commu¬ 
nists.  In  each  of  these  areas  Hansen  identifies 
the  personnel  involved  and  reviews  many  of  the 
operations,  implemented  and  planned,  to  devel¬ 
op  the  required  intelligence. 

Thetitleof  the  book  is  a  quote  from  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Bernard  Montgomery's  assessment  of  the 
Danish  intelligence  contribution  to  the  war. 
(107)  Hansen's  research  in  US  and  Danish  ar¬ 
chives  has  produced  a  unique  book  on  atopicnot 
treated  in  any  depth  elsewhere.  It,  too,  is  second 
to  none. 

by  Nigel  West  and  Madoc  Roberts  (New  York: 


From  that  point  on,  Owens's  activities  were 
closely  monitored.  I  n  December  1936,  during  a 
meeting  in  Germany,  the  Abwehr  moved  to  for¬ 
malize  what  had  become  a  productive  relation¬ 
ship  by  offering  regular  payments,  providing  a 
transmitter,  and  requesting  specific  military 
data  that  would  require  Owens  to  acquire  sub¬ 
agents  in  Britain.  After  agreeing  to  the  recruit¬ 
ment,  Owens  returned  and  promptly  informed 
Ml  5.  Then  he  offered  to  continue  working  for  the 
Abwehr  under  M 1 5  control .  Code  named  SN  OW, 
Owens  thus  became  the  first  agent  in  theWW  1 1 
Double  Cross  System. 

This  much  of  SNOW's  story  has  been  told  be¬ 
fore.14  Authors  Nigel  West  and  Madoc  Roberts 
have  added  details  obtained  from  material  re¬ 
leased  by  the  British  National  Archives  and 
from  interviews  with  surviving  members  of  the 
Owens  fami  I  y.  The  authors  descri  be  the  compl  ex 


13  One  version  of  Birch's  story  appeared  in  a  book  by  Danish  author  Hartvig  Andersen,  The  Dark  City  (London:  The  Crescent  Press, 
1954).  Hansen  compared  the  story  told  in  the  book  with  OSS  and  Danish  archival  records  and  found  considerable  distortions  in  the 
book. 

14J .  C.  Masterman,  The  Double-Cress  System:  1939-1945  (London:  Pimlico,  1995). 
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double  agent  handling  te?hniques  Ml  5  devel¬ 
oped  using  SNOW  as  a  test  case.  While  his  true 
allegiance  was  at  times  suspect,  West  and  Rob¬ 
erts  document  some  major  contributions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  his  controlled  radio  transmissions 
allowed  the  Bletchley  Park  codebreakers  to  be¬ 
gin  readingthe  Abwehr  traffic  that  identified 
others  agents  in  Britain.  Other  messages  estab¬ 
lished  a  detailed  order  of  battle  of  the  German 
army.  At  the  same  time,  his  deceptive  responses 
to  Abwehr  taski  ng  protected  the  real  ity  of  the 
circumstances  in  Britain.  These  accomplish¬ 
ments  were,  of  course,  unknown  to  him. 

It  was  not  all  smooth  sailing  for  SNOW.  When 
his  wife,  J  essie,  learned  he  had  a  mistress,  she 
took  the  children— Robert  and  Patricia— and 
left,  but  not  before  denouncing  him  as  a  Nazi 
spy  and  for  recruiti  ng  Robert  to  spy  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  well— the  boy  would  later  go  to  jail  for 
doi  ng  j  ust  that.  J  essi  e  went  on  to  charge  that 
Owens  only  told  M 1 5  of  his  work  for  the  Abwehr 
because  he  thought  he  was  under  pol  ice  sur  veil - 
lance.  Thus  when  the  war  started  he  was  arrest¬ 
ed  and  for  a  while  transmitted  to  his  German 
masters  from  prison.  When  the  Germans  de¬ 
manded  face-to-face  meeti  ngs,  M 1 5  was  forced  to 
allow  Owens  to  travel  to  Hamburg  and  then  Por¬ 
tugal.  When  his  performance  in  Portugal  raised 


doubts  about  his  loyalty  to  Britain  in  1941,  he 
was  imprisoned  again,  this  time  for  the  balance 
of  the  war. 

Owens'  Ml  5  handler,  Tar  Robertson,  gave  him 
£500  after  the  war  but  that  was  the  only  recog¬ 
nition  he  received.  After  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  start  a  business  with  his  son  Robert  (now  out 
of  jail),  Arthur  Owens  found  a  new  mistress, 
changed  hissurnametoWhiteand  disappeared. 
The  authors  managed  to  learn  that  he  started  a 
new  family  and  lived  quietly  in  I  reland  working 
as  a  self-employed  chemist  and  frequenting  the 
local  pub,  the  Keyhole,  until  his  death  in  1957. 
Owens  left  behind  three  children;  two  (Robert  & 
Patricia)  by  hisfirst  and  only  marriage,  and  one 
(Graham  White)  by  his  last  mistress.  Patricia 
and  Graham  only  learned  of  his  life  as  a  spy  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  By  that  time  Patricia  had  become 
an  actress  and  starred  in  the  science  fiction  cult 
film,  The  Fly.  Graham,  found  it  hard  to  accept 
that  the  quiet  man  he  knew  as  father  had  been 
a  major  double  agent. 

West  and  Roberts  have  answered  many  of  the 
questions  that  surrounded  the  career  of  double 
agent  SNOW.  But  as  to  "which  side  was  Arthur 
Owens  really  on”  they  conclude  that  only  he 
knew  for  sure.  (206) 


TheThreat  on  theHorizon:  An  I  nside  Account  of  America's  Search  for  Security  after  the 
Cold  War,  by  Loch  J  ohnson.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2011),  509  pp.,  endnotes,  appen¬ 
dices,  index. 


TheUS  intelligence  has  been  thesubject  of  40 
commissions  since  1946. 15  Professor  Loch  J  ohn¬ 
son  was  on  the  staff  of  two  of  them.  H  e  wrote  an 
award-winning  book  about  his  experiences  on 
the  first,  the  Church  Committee,16  and  now  he 
has  written  one  about  the  second,  the  Aspi  n- 
Brown  Commission.17 

TheThreat  on  theHorizon  is  not  just  another 
lethal ly  dull,  detailed  account  of  a  commission's 


investigative  activities.  J  ohnson  has  included 
many  personal  observations  and  anecdotes 
about  hi  mself  and  those  with  whom  he  worked. 
The  result  is  an  unusual  view  of  why  the  Aspi  n- 
Brown  Commission  was  created,  what  it  sought 
toaccomplish,  how  itfunctioned,  andtheimpact 
it  had,  as  seen  fromj  ohnson's  perspective. 

J  ohnson's  role,  he  tel  Is  us  with  comforting  can¬ 
dor,  began  when  he  was  a  congressional  fellow 


15  A  list  of  most  of  them  may  be  found  on  page  412  of  TheThreat  on  theHorizon. 

16  Loch  J  ohnson,  A  Season  of  Inquiry:  TheSenatel  ntelligencel  nvestigation  (Lexington,  KY:  The  University  of  Kentucky  Press, 
1985). 

17  J  ohnson  wrote  about  the  Aspi  n-Brown  Commission  for  this  journal.  See  'The  Aspi  n-Brown  I  ntelligence  I  nquiry:  Behind  the 
Closed  Doors  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission”  in  Studies  in  Intelligence 48,  No.  3  (September  2004).  The  formal  name  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  was:  Commission  on  the  Roles  and  Capabilities  of  the  US  I  ntelligence  Community.  It  was  formally  established  on  14  October 
1994. 
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on  Senator  Church's  staff.  Five  years  later,  he 
returned  to  serve  as  the  senator's  personal  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  Church  Committee.  When  inter¬ 
viewed  for  the  job,  J  ohnson  "reminded  him  that 
[he]  knew  virtually  nothing  about  the  CIA  or 
any  intelligence agency."The senator  replied,  "I 
don't  either. ..but  we'll  learn  together."  (x) 

After  the  1976  presidential  election,  J  ohnson 
joined  the  newly  formed  House  Permanent  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  I  ntelligence  (H  PSCI )  as  its 
first  staff  di rector,  and  that  is  where  he  met  Les 
Aspin.  After  three  years,  J  ohnson  left  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  returned  to  academe.  With  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  some  members  of  Congress  and 
the  media  began  openlyquestioningtheneedfor 
theCIA,  which,  according  to  some,  seemed  to 
lack  a  mission.  The  president  and  Congress  de¬ 
cided  to  quiet  the  talk  by  resorting  to  a  wearily 
familiar  solution— they  created  a  commission. 
Aspin  was  its  first  chairman;  J  ohnson  was  his 
special  assistant.  Its  objective,  writesj  ohnson, 
"was  to  explore  how  well  theCIA  and  its  com¬ 
panion  spy  organizations  managed  thetransi- 
tion  from  the  Cold  War  to  a  new  world  of 
terrorists,  rogue  nations,  civil  wars,  and  failed 
states."  (xvi ) 

J  ohnson  describes  in  great  detail  how  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  negotiated;  the  initial  concerns  of 
the  members;  the  development  of  an  expanding 
agenda;  the  meeti  ngs  they  hel  d,  i  nd  udi  ng  who 
attended  and  who  did  not;  and  funding  issues. 
Other  topics  covered  include  the  members'  exten¬ 
sive  travel,  the  many  interviews,  and  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  national  intelligence  estimates.  I  twill 
surprise  no  one  that  the  staff  did  most  of  the 
work.  Progress  was  uneven,  mainly  due  to  unan¬ 
ticipated  events.  For  example,  the  appointment 


of  a  new  DCI  ,J  ohn  Deutch,  was  somewhat  unset¬ 
tling.  Then  there  was  a  debate  about  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  giving  the  CIA  an  environmental 
intelligence  mission— not  a  popular  idea  in  the 
CIA  Directorate  of  Operations.  (104)  The  most 
disruptive  event,  however,  was  the  sudden  death 
of  Aspin.  J  ohnson  tells  how  the  commission  re¬ 
grouped  under  a  new  chairman,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown. 

By  the  time  the  commission  had  written  its  fi¬ 
nal  report,  there  were  several  other  congressio¬ 
nal  committees  looking  into  intelligence  reform 
and  competing  with  each  other.  None  of  them 
achieved  much.  The  president  essentially  ig¬ 
nored  the  Aspin-Brown  reform  proposals.  (361) 
And  to  no  one's  great  surprise,  asj  ohnson  read¬ 
ily  acknowledges,  "the  intelligence  community 
was  unaffected  in  any  large  way  by  the  Aspin- 
Brown  inquiry."  (366) 

TheThreaton  theHorizon  ends  with  some  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations.  Of  particular 
significance  is  that  'The  Aspin-Brown  Commis¬ 
sion  did  have  some  influence  on  policy,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  major."  (369)  As  for  the  1C 
agencies,  they  "deserve  more  credit  for  warning 
policymakers  about  a  terrorist  attack  against 
the  United  States  than  is  usually  accorded 
them."  (372)  The  recommendations  deal  with  re¬ 
form  in  light  of  the  commission's  work  as  it 
might  be  applied  to  efforts  in  the  post  9/11  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Professor  J  ohnson  has  given  us  a  richly  docu¬ 
mented  and  powerful  study  of  what  presidential 
commissions  can  and  cannot  accomplish.  F  uture 
commission  members  would  do  well  to  study 
this  book. 


The  Tizard  Mission:  The  Top-Secret  Operation  That  Changed  the  Course  of  World  War  II, 

by  Stephen  Phelps.  (Yardley,  PA:  Westholme  Publishing,  LLC,  2010),  323  pp„  endnotes  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  photos,  maps,  index. 


I  n  1939,  while  on  vacation  in  Aberystwyth, 
Wales,  British  scientistj  ohn  Randall,  behaving 
as  any  sensible  tourist  would,  visited  an  out-of- 
print  book  shop.  There  hefound  a  translation  of 


Electric  Waves,  a  seminal  treatise  by  Heinrich 
H  ertz.18  When  he  read  H  ertz's  account  of  a  si  m- 
ple  device  that  generated  high  frequency  radio 
waves,  Randall  realized  the  concept  was  the  so- 


18  Heinrich  Hertz,  Electric  Waves:  Being  Researches  on  the  Propagation  of  Electric  Action  with  FiniteVelocity  through  Space,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Daniel  EvanJ  ones  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1893). 
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lution  tothe  Radio  Detection  and  Finding  (RDF) 
problem  that  was  perplexing  British  scientists. 
The  idea  was  to  use  radio  waves  that  could  reach 
incoming  German  bombers  and  then  be  reflect¬ 
ed  back  to  a  receiver  so  the  aircraft  could  be  de¬ 
tected  long  before  their  arrival  over  England. 
(The  US  Navy  would  later  call  it  RADAR.)  To 
that  point  in  the  war,  the  British  had  been  un- 
ableto  design  a  transmitter  that  could  generate 
short  wavelengths  (microwaves)  with  sufficient 
powertotravel  toatargetand  backtoa  receiver. 
Hertz's  device,  with  some  modifications  solved 
the  problem.  Called  a  cavity  magnetron,  it  made 
airborne  and  shipboard  radar  possible  and  to¬ 
day  powers  all  microwave  ovens.  TheTizard 
Mission  is  the  story  of  how  the  British  traded 
that  discovery,  along  with  their  research  on  jet 
propulsion  and  their  experiments  on  nuclear  fis¬ 
sion— "Britain's  most  precious  secrets"— for  fi¬ 
nancial  and  manufacturing  support  from 
America.  (122) 

Author  Stephen  Phelps  takes  a  broad  histori¬ 
cal  view  in  tel  ling  his  story.  He  traces  the  origins 
of  theTizard  Mission  and  British-American  sci¬ 
entific  cooperation  from  the  bumpy  days  during 
WW  I  and  the  interwar  period  tothe  early  days 
of  WW  1 1 .  He  provides  biographical  sketches  of 
the  major  players  and  describes  the  incessant 
bureaucratic  maneuvering  for  funds,  position, 
and  recognition.  Throughout,  Sir  Henry  Tizard 
is  the  center  of  attention.  Tizard  had  studied 
chemistry  and  mathematics  at  Oxford,  but  after 
learning  to  fly  during  WW  I  devoted  himself  to 
aeronautical  research.  As  WW  1 1  approached,  he 


headed  a  scientific  committee  that  studied  RDF 
and  other  techniques  that  could  aidthemilitary 
in  time  of  war.  But  in  the  mid- 1930s,  Tizard's 
approach  to  weapons  research  conflicted  with 
another  scientist,  Frederick  Lindemann,  a  con¬ 
fidant  of  Winston  Churchill.  When  Churchill  be¬ 
came  prime  minister,  Tizard  was  taken  off  the 
committee  and  the  table  was  set  for  his  mission 
to  America. 

Phelps  reviews  the  turbulent  political  battles 
that  preceded  the  mission  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  Britain,  the  intelligence  services 
and  the  military  ministries  competed  for  influ¬ 
ence.  I  n  the  United  States  the  initial  difficulties 
centered  on  opposition  to  cooperation  by  the  iso¬ 
lationists  in  Congress.  Phelps  also  assesses  the 
impact  of  Churchill's  unofficial  correspondence 
with  Roosevelt  before  the  former  assumed  pow¬ 
er  and  the  difficulties  created  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  code  clerk,  Tyler  Kent,  who  stole 
copies  of  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  exchanges.  In 
the  end,  when  the  Americans  were  told  of  the 
cavity  magnetron  in  1940,  cooperation  followed 
promptly,  radars  using  the  device  detected  the 
incomingj  apanese  planes  on  7  December, 
though  the  operator's  warnings  were  ignored. 
TheTizard  Mission  also  shared  the  results  of 
British  atomic  research.  That  led  to  cooperation 
in  theManhattan  Project  and  formed  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  "special  relationship"  of  the  two 
countries. 

TheTizard M issi on  isfascinating  history;  well 
documented,  well  told. 


Memoir 


King's  Counsel:  A  Memoir  of  War,  Espionage,  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East,  by  J  ack 

O'Connell  with  Vernon  Loeb.  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  2011),  266  pp.,  index. 


After  high  school,  J  ack  O'Connell  worked  to 
save  the  $750  tuition  needed  to  attend  N  otre 
Dame  and  play  football.  When  an  automobileac- 
ci  dent  ended  that  dream,  he  attended  the  School 
of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown  U  niversity. 
His  studies  were  soon  interrupted  by  WW  II  and 
Naval  service  on  a  minesweeper  in  the  Pacific. 
He  returned  to  complete  his  studies  at  George¬ 


town  University  in  1946  and  then  simultane¬ 
ously  pursued  a  PhD  and  a  law  degree.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  a  former  M 1 6  officer  and  friend 
of  Kim  Phi  I  by— who  O'Connell  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  later  in  his  career  in  Beirut— he  ob¬ 
tained  a  two-year  Ful bright  Scholarship  to 
Punjab  University  in  Lahore,  Pakistan.  While 
there,  he  studied  I  si  ami  claw,  learned  Arabic, 
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travelled  throughout  the  region,  and  was  select¬ 
ed  for  the  1952  Pakistani  Olympic  basketball 
team.  His  master's  thesis  was  on  "whether  it 
was  possible  for  an  Islamic  country  to  be  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  state."  (xii)  With  these  credentials,  his 
recruitment  by  the  Cl  A  was  a  no-brainer. 

I  n  1958,  O'Connell  was  sent  toj  ordan  to  in¬ 
form  the  22-year-old  king  about  an  impending 
coup  attempt.  Although  initially  a  resented  out¬ 
sider,  O'Connell  gradually  developed  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  young  King  Hussein.  O'Connell 
subsequently  served  in  Amman,  where  he  solid¬ 
ified  the  relationship.  O'Connell  left  the  Agency 
in  1972  and  joined  a  Washington  law  firm, 
where  he  was  J  ordan's  lawyer  in  the  United 
States.  I  n  this  capacity  he  was  a  participant  in 
negotiating  the  Camp  David  Accords,  the  king's 
1984  peace  ini tative,  and,  later,  J  ordan's  recog¬ 
nition  of  I  srael.  I  n  1990  hewas  asked  to  find  an 
American  to  write  the  king's  biography.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  including  one 
with  Dick  Helms,  O'Connell  decided  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  himself.  King's  Counsel  is  the  re¬ 
sult. 

O'Connell  has  written  a  candid  book  that  dis¬ 
cusses  the  major  events  of  King  H  ussein's  rule 
and— -although  the  two  men  remained  friends 
until  the  king's  death— does  not  pull  punches. 
When  necessary,  he  is  critical  of  the  late  king, 


but  he  also  writes  that  "H  enry  Kissinger  insti¬ 
gated  the  1973  war  against  I  srael."  (xix)  Other 
topics  include  the  development  of  a  liaison  rela- 
tionshipwiththej  ordanian  intelligence  service, 
the  events  of  the  Six  Day  War— from  both  the 
CIA  and  J  ordanian  perspectives  (51ff)— and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  a  chief  of  station  in 
dealing  with  a  temperamental  ambassador.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  controversi  al  event  i  n  the  U  S-J  or- 
danian  relationship  had  to  do  with  a  financial 
subsidy  provided  to  the  king.  When  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  an  artideby  Bob  Woodward,  it  "left  the 
readers  with  an  erroneous  sense  that  the  king 
was  on  the  take,  a  Cl  A  lackey."  (137)  O'Connell 
sets  the  record  straight.  At  the  initiative  of  the 
king's  son  and  successor,  O'Connell  has  main¬ 
tained  his  links  toj  ordan  after  Hussein's  death, 
and  he  devotes  some  space  to  the  consequences. 

King's  Counsel  concludes  with  O'Connell's 
views  of  the  contemporary  problems  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  He  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  po¬ 
tential  impact  of  I  ran's  nuclear  program  and  the 
need  for  a  negotiated  settlement  between  I  ran 
and  Israel.  As  to  theCIA,  he  is  not  sanguine:  "It 
hurts  me  to  say  it,  CIA  has  made  far  more  [mis¬ 
takes]  than  it  should  have  in  recent  years."  (243) 
O'Connell  has  written  morethan  a  biography  of 
a  king,  it  is  a  valuable  memoir  with  an  unusual 
perspective  on  events  in  the  Arab  world. 


Intelligence  Abroad 


Mumbai  26/11:  a  day  of  infamy,  by  B.  Raman.  (New  Delhi:  Lancer  Publishers,  2009),  272  pp., 
annexures,  photos,  index. 


B.  Raman  retired  in  1994  as  head  of  the  Coun¬ 
ter-Terrorism  Division  of  the  Research  &  Analy¬ 
sis  Wing  (R&AW),  I  ndia's  foreign  intelligence 
agency.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  I  ndian  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Advisory  Board  and  served  in  a 
number  of  other  high-level  intelligence  posi¬ 
tions.  H  e  has  testified  on  terrorism  before  two 
committees  of  the  U  S  H  ouse  of  Representatives 
and  isthe  author  of  four  previous  books  on  intel¬ 
ligence.  I  n  Mumbai  26/11,  Raman  first  reviews 
the  evolution  of  Lashkar-e-Toiba  (LeT),  the  ter¬ 
rorist  organization  with  links  toal-Qaeda  that 


conducted  the  attack  on  Mumbai  during 
26-29  November  2008.  He  then  describes  how 
LeT  grew  "from  a  sub-continental  to  a  global  ji- 
hadi  terrorist  organization,"  with  links  in  many 
Asian  and  Western  nations,  including  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  (24)  Next  he  reviews  the  many  at¬ 
tacks  LeT  committed  on  the  way  toM  umbai;  the 
empty  claims  by  Pakistan  to  have  banned  the 
organization;  LeT's  funding  mechanisms;  and 
the  complex  infrastructure  that  sustains  LeT's 
operati  ons.  H  e  goes  on  to  cite  vari  ous  U  S  and  I  n- 
dian  government  and  press  accounts  prior  to 
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2008  that  designated  LeT  as  "a  dangerous  al- 
Qaeda  affiliate  that  has  demonstrated  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  murder  innocent  civilians."  (45)  Still, 
the  M  umbai  attack  was  a  surprise. 

After  an  account  of  the  attack  itself,  Raman  ex¬ 
amines  several  likely  explanations  for  the  sur¬ 
prise.  Thefirst  is  "thetotally  disjointed  manner 
in  which  the  entire  [I  ndian]  counter-terrorism 
machinery" functioned,  "without  any  synergy  in 
thinking  or  action."  (93)  Then  he  looks  at  Paki¬ 
stan's  fai  I uretotake any  effective  acti on  agai  nst 


LeT  and  the  inadequacies  of  the  US  polices  that 
have  all  owed  Pakistan  to  continue  its  support  of 
terrorism  against  I  ndia.  Raman  concludes  by 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  inquiry  to  identify 
necessary  preventive  measures  and  toward  this 
end  offers  22  "points  of  action"  that  he  asserts 
would  help  prevent  future  Mumbai-like  attacks. 

Mumbai  26/11  is  a  thoughtful  treatment  of  a 
persistent  problem  that  threatens  not  only  I  n- 
dia,  but  most  Western  nations  as  well. 


Spooks:  The  Unofficial  History  of  Mi 5  From  Agent  ZIGZAG  to  the  D-Day  Deception  1939- 
-1945,  by  Thomas  Hennessey  and  ClaireThomas.  (Gloucestershire,  UK:  Amberley  Publishing, 
2010),  494  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  no  index. 


Spooks:  The  Unofficial  History  of  MI5  From  the  First  Atom  Spy  to  7/7, 1945-2009,  by 

Thomas  Hennessey  and  ClaireThomas.  (Gloucestershire,  UK:  Amberley  Publishing,  2011),  277 
pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  no  index. 


With  two  exceptions,  the  two  volumes  of 
Spooks  follow  the  approach  the  authors  estab¬ 
lished  with  their  previous  book:  narrow  mar¬ 
gins,  small,  densely  packed  type,  without 
comments  that  explain  purpose,  method,  or  con¬ 
cept,  and  known  cases  omitted  without  explana¬ 
tion. 19  The  first  exception  is  the  endnotes:  these 
two  vol  umes  have  far  fewer  cites  and  none  are 
given  for  many  of  the  quotes.  The  second  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  index:  thefirst  volume's  was  grossly 
inadequate,  but  these  don't  even  have  one.  Are 
the  volumes  worth  consulting?  Perhaps,  but 
within  limits. 

The  chapters  i  n  the  1939-45  vol  ume  are  most¬ 
ly  about  the  major  WW  1 1  Double  Cross  System 
cases,  about  which  books  have  already  ap¬ 
peared.  But  the  summaries  in  this  volume  are 
morethorough  than  those  found  in  anyoftheso- 
cal  I ed  i  ntel  I  i  gence  encyd  opedi as  and  are  mostly 
based  on  primary  sources  in  the  British  Nation¬ 


al  Archives.  There  are  also  several  chapters  on 
Ml  5  organization,  changes  of  leadership,  and 
bureaucratic  conflicts  with  various  agencies 
that  provide  interesting  background. 

The  limits  on  the  value  of  the  1945-2009  vol¬ 
ume  are  even  more  severe.  M  any  i  mportant  cas¬ 
es  are  not  even  mentioned;  those  that  are 
receive  less-than-comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment-just  a  lengthy  case  outline.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Five  and  the  M 1 5  molehunt  are  two 
examples.  This  volume  relies  on  fewer  primary 
sources  and  more  secondary  ones,  some  of  whi  ch 
have  problems  with  accuracy— Peter  Wright's 
Spycatcher  is  an  example.  These  limitations 
may  be  a  function  of  the  limited  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  available  in  the  Archives,  but  if  that  were 
the  case,  the  authors  should  have  said  so  up 
front.  Whilethese  volumes  may  bea  place  to 
start  when  studying  Ml  5  history,  Wikipedia  is 
probably  an  equally  good  alternative. 


19  Thomas  Hennessey  and  ClaireThomas,  Spooks:  TheU nofficial  HistoryofMI5  (Gloucestershire,  UK:  Amberley  Publishing,  2010). 
For  Hayden  Peake's  review,  see  "I  ntel  I  i  gence  Officer's  Bookshelf,”  Studies  in  Intelligence  53,  No.  4  (December  2010). 
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Treachery:  Betrayals,  Blunders  and  Cover-ups—  Six  Decades  of  Espionage^  TheTrueHis- 
toryofMIS  (Revised  and  Updated),  by  Chapman  Pincher.  (Edinburgh:  Mainstream  Publishing 
Company,  2011),  688  pp.,  note  on  sources,  appendix,  index. 


Thefirst  edition  of  Treachery  (2009)  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christopher  Andrew's  authorized 
history  of  Ml  5,  Defend  the  Realm.20  Both  dealt 
with  the  molehunt  that  plagued  M 1 5  from  the 
late  1960s  well  into  the  1980s,  but  they  came  to 
vastly  different  conclusions.  In  this  revised  edi¬ 
tion,  Chapman  Pincher  has  added  his  analysis 
of  Professor  Andrew's  book,  stressing  the  lat¬ 
ter's  key  omissions  and  contradictions.  I  n  the 
former  category,  Pincher  points  out  that  Defend 
TheRealm  fails  to  mention  the  role  played  by 
Ruth  Kuczynski  (SONIA)  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  who  were  important  GRU 
agents  for  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  particularly 
important  from  Pincher's  point  of  view  since  he 
concludes  SONIA  was  the  Soviet  agent  who 
handled  alleged  GRU  agent  Sir  Roger  Hollis  be¬ 
fore  and  after  Hollis  became  director  general  of 
Ml  5.  Other  Andrew  omissions  include  a  lack  of 
comments  on  acknowl  edged  Sovi  et  agents,  as  for 
example,  Tom  Driberg  (414),  Claud  Cockburn 
(508),  J  ames  MacGibbon  (114),  Bruno  Pontecor- 
vo  (349),  Yuri  Rastvorov  (404)  and  Ernest  Weiss, 


cases  that  Pincher  treats  and  documents  in 
some  detail.  Another  important  omission  from 
Andrew's  book  is  the  failure  to  include  the  alle¬ 
gations  concerni  ng  H  ol  I  is  contai  ned  i  n  a  book  by 
Einar  Sanden.21  While  unproved,  Sanden's  alle¬ 
gations  are  certainly  worth  of  critical  scholarly 
attention.  The  principal  contradiction  that 
Pincher  identifies  has  to  do  with  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  E  L  L I ,  a  Sovi  et  agent  menti  oned  to  P  i  nch- 
er  by  the  GRU  defector  Igor  Gouzenko.  Pincher 
concludes  ELLI  was  a  GRU  agent  with  links  to 
Hollis,  while  Defend  The  Real  m  maintains  ELLI 
was  Leo  Long,  a  KGB  agent  not  involved  with 
Hollis. 

The  revised  edition  of  Treachery  does  not  re¬ 
solve  the  Hollis  dilemma,  but  it  does  refine  the 
arguments  while  provi di ng  consi derabl e  materi - 
al  for  counterintelligence  scholars.  The  many 
questions  it  raises  and  the  interpretation  Pinch¬ 
er  provides  need  to  be  resolved.  This  is  the  stuff 
of  dissertations  and  should  not  be  ignored. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 


20  Christopher  Andrew,  Defend  TheRealm:  The  Authorized  History  of  Ml  5  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  2009).  For  J  ohn  Ehrman's 
review  seeStudies in  I ntdiigenceSA,  No.  1  (March  2010). 

21  Einar  Sanden,  An  Estonian  Saga  (London:  Boreas  Publishing  House,  1996). 
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Dismantling  the  Empire:  America’s  Last  Best  Hope 
by  Chalmers  Johnson  (55  1  [March],  Bookshelf) 

Intelligence  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Iraq,  9/11  and 
Misguided  Reform  by  Paul  Pillar  (55  4  [Decem¬ 
ber],  Roger  George) 

Intelligence  and  International  Security:  New  Per¬ 
spectives  and  Agendas  by  Len  Scott  et  al.  (55  3 
[September],  Bookshelf) 

Intelligence  Cooperation  and  the  War  on  Terror: 
Anglo-American  Security  Relations  after  9/1 1  by 
Adam  D.  M.  Svendsen  (55  1  [March],  Bookshelf) 

The  National  Security  Enterprise:  Navigating  the 
Labyrinth  by  Roger  Z.  George  and  Harvey 
Rishikof  (eds.)  (55  4  [December],  Bookshelf) 

A  Necessary  Engagement:  Reinventing  America’s 
Relations  with  the  Muslim  World  by  Emile 
Nakhleh  (55  1  [March],  Bookshelf) 


Securing  the  State  by  David  Omand  (55  1  [March], 
Bookshelf) 

Skating  on  Stilts:  Why  We  Aren’t  Stopping  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Terrorism  by  Stewart  Baker  (55  1  [March], 
Bookshelf) 

Spies,  Lies  and  the  War  on  Terror  by  Paul  Todd  et 
al.  (55  1  [March],  Bookshelf) 

Spying  in  America  in  the  Post  9/1 1  World:  Domestic 
Threat  and  the  Need  for  Change  by  Ronald  A. 
Marks  (55  4  [December],  Bookshelf) 

The  Threat  Matrix:  The  FBI  at  War  in  the  Age  of 
Global  Terror  by  Garrett  M.  Graff  (55  3  [Septem¬ 
ber],  Bookshelf) 

Tiger  Trap:  America’s  Secret  Spy  War  with  China  by 
David  Wise  (55  3  [September],  Bookshelf) 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Rationale  for  Collective 
Intelligence  by  Bassey  Ekpe  (55  1  [March],  Book¬ 
shelf) 


General 


Broker,  Trader,  Lawyer,  Spy:  The  Secret  World  of 
Corporate  Espionage  by  Eamon  Javers  (55  1 
[March],  Bookshelf) 

Business  Confidential:  Lessons  for  Corporate  Suc¬ 
cess  from  Inside  the  CIA  by  Peter  Earnest  and 
Maryann  Karinch  (55  4  [December],  Bookshelf) 

Challenges  in  Intelligence  Analysis:  Lessons  from 
1300  BCE  to  the  Present  by  Timothy  Walton  (55 
2  [June],  Bookshelf) 

Extreme  Risk  Management:  Revolutionary 

Approaches  to  Evaluating  and  Measuring  Risk  by 
Christina  Ray  (55  2  [June],  Bookshelf) 

Hollywood  and  the  CIA:  Cinema,  Defense,  and  Sub¬ 
version  by  Oliver  Boyd-Barrett,  David  Herrera, 
and  Jim  Baumann  (55  4  [December],  Bookshelf) 


Intelligence:  Critical  Concepts  in  Military,  Strategic, 
and  Security  Studies  by  Loch  Johnson  (ed.)  (55  3 
[September],  Bookshelf) 

Spies,  Wiretaps,  and  Secret  Operations:  An  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  American  Espionage,  Volume  1  (A-J) 
and  Volume  2  (K-Z)  by  Glenn  P.  Hastedt  (ed.)  (55 
4  [December],  Bookshelf) 

Surveillance  Tradecraft:  The  Professional’s  Guide  to 
Covert  Surveillance  Training  by  Peter  Jenkins  (55 
1  [March],  Bookshelf) 

The  Technical  Collection  of  Intelligence  by  Robert 
M.  Clark  (55  2  [June],  Bookshelf) 


Following  book  titles  and  author  names  are  the  Studies  in  Intelligence  issue  in  which  the  review  appeared  and  the  name  of  the 
reviewer.  All  Bookshelf  reviews  are  by  Hayden  Peake. 
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Abundance  of  Valor:  Resistance,  Liberation,  and 
Survival:  1944-45  by  Will  Irwin  (55  4  [Decem¬ 
ber],  Bookshelf) 

America’s  Nazi  Secret  by  John  Loftus  (55  3  [Sep¬ 
tember],  Bookshelf) 

AREA  51:  An  Uncensored  History  of  America’s  Top 
Secret  Military  Base  by  Annie  Jacobsen  (55  4 
[December],  Bookshelf) 

Beetle:  The  Life  of  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  by 
D.  K.  R.  Crosswell  (55  3  [September],  Bookshelf) 

Behind  Enemy  Lines:  The  Autobiography  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Most  Decorated  Living  War  Hero  by  Sir 
Tommy  MacPherson  (55  3  [September],  Book¬ 
shelf) 

Betrayal:  Clinton,  Castro  and  the  Cuban  Five  by 
Matt  Lawrence  and  Thomas  Van  Hare  (55  2 
[June],  Bookshelf) 

Black  Ops:  The  Rise  of  Special  Forces  in  the  C.I.A., 
the  S.A.S.,  and  Mossad  by  Tony  Geraghty  (55  2 
[June],  Bookshelf) 

The  Brenner  Assignment:  The  Untold  Story  of  the 
Most  Daring  Spy  Mission  of  World  War  II  by  Pat¬ 
rick  K.  O’Donnell  (55  3  [September],  Bookshelf) 

The  Brilliant  Disaster:  JFK,  Castro,  and  America’s 
Doomed  Invasion  of  Cuba’s  Bay  of  Pigs  by  Jim 
Rasenberger  (55  4  [December],  Thomas  Coffey) 

A  Covert  Affair:  Julia  Child  and  Paul  Child  in  the 
OSS  by  Jennet  Conant  (55  3  [September],  Book¬ 
shelf) 

Clinton’s  Secret  Wars:  The  Evolution  of  a  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  by  Richard  Sale.  (55  2  [June], 
Matthew  P.) 

Double  Death:  The  True  Story  of  Pryce  Lewis,  the 
Civil  War’s  Most  Daring  Spy  by  Gavin  Mortimer 
(55  2  [June],  Bookshelf) 

Dreyfus:  Politics,  Emotion,  and  the  Scandal  of  the 
Century  by  Ruth  Harris.  (55  1  [March],  John 
Ehrman) 

Edward  Bancroft:  Scientist,  Author,  Spy  by  Thomas 
Schaeper  (55  4  [December],  John  Ehrman) 

Empire  and  Espionage:  Spies  and  the  Zulu  War  by 
Stephen  Wade  (55  2  [June],  Bookshelf) 


Final  Verdict:  What  Really  Happened  in  the  Rosen¬ 
berg  Case  by  Walter  Schneir  (55  2  [June],  Book¬ 
shelf) 

The  First  War  of  Physics:  The  Secret  History  of  the 
Atom  Bomb  1939-1 949  by  Jim  Baggott  (55  2 
[June],  Bookshelf) 

For  the  Soul  of  France:  Culture  Wars  in  the  Age  of 
Dreyfus  by  Frederick  Brown.  (55  1  [March],  John 
Ehrman) 

Hero:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
by  Michael  Korda  (55  3  [September],  Bookshelf) 

How  the  Cold  War  Ended:  Debating  and  Doing  His¬ 
tory  by  John  Prados  (55  4  [December],  Book¬ 
shelf) 

The  Invisible  Harry  Gold:  The  Man  Who  Gave  the 
Soviets  the  Atom  Bomb  by  Allen  M.  Hornblum  (55 
2  [June],  Bookshelf) 

The  Kremlin’s  Geordie  Spy:  The  Man  They 
Swapped  for  Gary  Powers  by  Vin  Arthey  (55  2 
[June],  Bookshelf) 

Mission  Accomplished:  SOE  and  Italy  1943-1946 
by  David  Stafford  (55  4  [December],  Bookshelf) 

The  Nine  Lives  of  Otto  Katz:  The  Remarkable  True 
Story  of  a  Communist  Super-Spy  by  Jonathan 
Miles  (55  1  [March],  Bookshelf) 

Our  Man  In  Tehran:  The  True  Story  Behind  the 
Secret  Mission  to  Save  Six  Americans  during  the 
Iran  Hostage  Crisis  and  the  Foreign  Ambassador 
Who  Worked  with  the  CIA  to  Bring  Them  Home 
by  Robert  Wright  (55  3  [September],  Bookshelf) 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty:  The  CIA 
Years  and  Beyond  by  A.  Ross  Johnson  (55  3 
[September],  Bookshelf) 

Radio  Free  Europe’s  “Crusade  for  Freedom”:  Rally¬ 
ing  Americans  Behind  Cold  War  Broadcasting, 
1950-1960  by  Richard  H.  Cummings  (55  2 
[June],  Bookshelf) 

Red  Heat:  Conspiracy,  Murder,  and  the  Cold  War  in 
the  Caribbean  by  Alex  Von  Tunzelmann  (55  4 
[December],  Thomas  Coffey) 

Russia’s  Cold  War:  From  the  October  Revolution  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Wall  by  Jonathan  Haslam  (55  3 
[September],  Bookshelf) 
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Scientist  Spies:  A  Memoir  of  My  Three  Parents  and 
the  Atom  Bomb  by  Paul  Broda  (55  4  [Decem¬ 
ber],  Bookshelf) 

Second  to  None:  US  Intelligence  Activities  in  North¬ 
ern  Europe  1 943-1 945  by  Peer  Henrik  Hansen 
(55  4  [December],  Bookshelf) 

Secrets  of  the  Cold  War:  US  Army  Europe’s  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Counterintelligence  Activities  against 
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